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CHAPTER XXII. 
~ A NEW LOVE. 


‘Lucy goes home to-morrow,’’ observed Mr. Brett to his wife, 
as the worthy pair held their usual conference before he started for 
his daily work at bis office; ‘‘and Henry starts for Chatham, so 
_ that we shall have a clear house for a time. I'll tell you what it 
is, Martha; I shan’t be sorry, for they all seem to have been at 
sixes and sevens the last fortnight.”’ 

“Have Henry and Lucy quarrelled? They seem on very odd 
terms—why he calls her Miss Danvers in a regular formal way now, 
instead of Lucy, and she colours up when he speaks to her, and 
very often calls him Mr. Brett; and when Edward is here she is 
twice as attentive to him as ever she was, as if she wanted to vex 
Henry. I’m sure there’s some dispute, or something disagreeable ; 
and, by-the-bye, what’s coming over Edward? He has been look. 
ing as if he was going to be hanged for the last ten days. What 
is Lucy going to do with herself to-day ?”’ 

“T think she said that she would take a last look at the British 
Museum to-day,’’ replied Mrs. Brett. 

“TI wonder whether there’s any insanity in the Fortescue 
family,’’ mused Mr. Brett. ‘I cannot conceive any perfectly sane 
person going day after day to that place! Did you ever go there 
before you were married, Martha ¢”’ 

“No; but girls were not so highly educated then as they are 
now. I don’t think I had a notion of what a mummy was before I 
met you, William !”’ 

“Qh, indeed,’ observed Mr. Brett. 

“ And what is more, I don’t believe you were half as well in- 
structed as Henry is,’’ continued Mrs Brett. 
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“Thank you, ma’am! you are very complimentary this morn. 


pd ” 


“ Well, then, who was Rameses the Third, or the Second, if you 
like it better ?”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied Mr. Brett. “ Nobody knows.” 

** Henry knows,” replied Mrs. Brett, “for I’ve heard him laugh- 
ing about them with Lucy, and she colours up like anything.” 

~ “Does she? Well, put me in mind of it, and I'll try and find 
out from Master Henry what it’s all about.”’ 

It so happened that Henry and Lucy found themselves once 
more in the majestic presence of the Third Rameses a very short 
time after Mr. Brett had departed for his chambers. 

“I say, Lucy,” ‘said Henry, after he had asceriained that there 
were no listeners, ‘‘don’t you cry, or faint, or’ anything of that 
kind.” 

** No, love ; but don’t say good-bye here, Henry—-pray don’t !” 

** Hush, Lucy! that’s what J want to explain to you. I’m 
not going to India, after all !’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Lucy, ‘‘ not going away from me? Oh, 
Henry, my darling !” 

Hush, Lucy, there’s somebody coming, I tell you! The regi. 
ments ordered home, and I’m to await its arrival in England.” 

“Thank goodness, Henry! I could not have gone on tricking 
them all, if you had been going to leave me—I don’t like it at all, 
Henry ; I feel such a hypocrite when I have to pretend to be so 
civil to Edward. I say, Henry, it’s lucky that J happen to know 
that he is very fond of somebody else, or goodness knows what 
might happen. Suppose he were to kiss me, now ?”’ 

“What ?’’ exclaimed Henry. 

“Well, he might, you know, and what could I say ? I couldn't 
say Henry won’t like it, you know; and of course I can’t say! 
don’t like it!” 

“Why not ?” 

** Don’t be stupid, Henry !—because he’s my’ cousin.” 

** It’s deuced awkward,” said Henry; I never thought of that. 
You are sure he is in love with somebody else, Lucy ”’ 

Certain.” 

“Well, then, we must just make the best of it, Lucy. Miss 
Fortescue cannot last much longer, and it would be ruin for you t 
acknowledge you are married while she lives.’ 

‘**Henry,’’ said the girl, who was now crying, “I wish we had 
never deceived anybody. Look at Aunt Mary. Think how kind 
she has been to me, and yet I must expect—God help me !—pe 
haps wish, for her death, that I may appear as your wife! You 

are deceiving your father and mother, and we are both of us making 
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a fool of Edward. I am sure no good will come of itall. No good 
ever can come from playing with the truth; white lies are as bad 
as black ones! Oh, Henry, here is your mother coming !”’ 

“Hang it, give me the guide-book, Lucy! Stare up at that 
old image.” 

“What are you dving hece, Lucy?’ inquired Mrs, Brett, who 
was hurried and out of breath. ‘‘I’ve been looking for you all 
over the Museum—in the bird-room, among the fossils, anywhere 
and everywhere; but I should never have dreamed of looking for 

in this gloomy hole. It’s enough to make me shudder !”’ 

“We were looking at Rameses the Third, mother. He was a 
monarch whose mighty victories——’’ 

“Oh, stop, Henry! I can’t be bothered with him now. Lucy, 
dear, I came to tell you you must go home at once! Your aunt 
is not at all well, and has sent for you. There, don’t be frightened ! 
How pale and ill you look, dear! I dare say your aunt is not so 
very ill, after all. You can go down to Hurst House with Mrs. 


‘James Fortescue and Edward, for they have been sent for too.’’ 


When Mr. Brett returned to diuner, Lucy had left Bedford 


‘Square. Nor was this the only surprise that awaited him, for he 


had to hear the news of his son’s escape from Indian service, in 
consequence of the recall of his regiment. 

“I suppose old Mary Fortescue is dying ?” he said to his wife. 

“ Yes, I should say so; the telegram said they were to come 
immediately ,”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brett, ‘‘ we shall be out of our suspense soon, 
and then I may be able to make up my mind about Henry. Oh, 
here he is! Sit down, my boy, for a minute. I wanted to give 
you a hint some time ago ; but I doubted whether I ought or not. 
Now that you are not going to India, I really think I might tell 
you my wishes—I may say, our wishes—for I half imagine your 
mother may possibly agree with me. I should like to see you 
Married to your cousin, Lucy, provided she gets the Hurst pro- 
perty, and I hope you have no prior attachthent which will interfere 
with our wishes.’’ 

“Oh, no; certainly not!’’ replied Henry. 

“At the same time, my boy, you fully understand that if 
things don’t turn out as we hope, you must not dream of marrying 
; indeed, you must promise me that.” 

“Yes, father; I can promise that I won't marry her.’’ 

“I suppose, Henry,” said Mrs. Brett, ‘it is all the same to 

whether you marry her or not ?”’ 

“Quite so, mother, I should say.’’ 

“And you are quite sure, dear, that it won’t vex you in any 
Way, whatever happens ?”’ | 
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“¢ Not a bit of it, mother.” 

“ You are a cool hand, Harry,’’ said Mr. Brett, after a thought. 
ful pause ; ‘‘ young men are not what they were.”’ 

“It’s a difference of education, I suppose,’’ replied Harry, 
We take things much more philosophically now-a-days, I fancy,” 

‘Yes, I suppose so; but I can’t quite understand it. By.the. 
bye, what is that stuff about Rameses the Third your mother was 
talking of this morning ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know; he was a monarch whose mighty victo. 
ries——’”’ 

“Ob, that kind of nonsense? And your mother calls that 
knowledge! Why, Mrs. Brett, it’s all humbug from beginning to © 
end ; and there have been more lies told about those old statues 
than would fill a library.’’ 

In the meantime, Mrs, James Fortescue, Lucy Danvers, and 
Edward, had arrived at Hurst House, They were received by the 
housekeeper, whose voice was hushed, and whose eyes were red with 
weeping. 

‘* Just in time, ma’am,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ The poor dear was 
wearying so to see Miss Lucy and Master Edward. Do come up, 
please, at once,”’ 

The three entered the sick room, and Lucy rushed forward and 
threw herself down by the bedside. Poor girl, she forgot for a 
moment everything excepting that Miss Fortescue had been very 
good and kind to her, and she was filled with remorse at having 
neglected her. She cried bitterly, and covered the dying woman’ 
face with kisses. 

Miss Fortescue smiled faintly, and beckoned Edward to approach. 
Then she took Lucy’s hand and placed it solemnly in his. “ It is 
my dying wish,”’ she said, and then sank back exhausted. She 
was dead before Lucy recollected herself enough to withdraw her 
hand. 

The funeral, which took place on the following week, was 
largely attended; and the family assembled afterwards in the 
library to hear the reading of the will. Mr. Brett was there as 
Lucy's guardian, and Mrs. Brett and Henry were with him—Mr. 
James Fortescue and Edward had never left Hurst House since the 
death—and Mr. Twyford, the legal adviser of Miss Fortescue, wa 
in attendance with the will. 

‘*T hope,”’ said the lawyer, “ that it may prove satisfactory 
all parties. The property, I may say, is subjected to a condition; 
but I think not hard to be fulfilled. Putting aside the return of 
Mr. Charles Fortescue, who is supposed to have died in Australia — 
many years ago, but who obtains everything if he appears ™ 
England to claim the estates within six months of Miss Forteseue* 
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decease—putting this aside, as no doubt we may do safely—all the 
| y is left to Edward Fortescue and Lucy Danvers, half to one, 
and half to the other, as I may say, to avoid legal terms.” Mrs 
Jamés Fortescue’s brow darkened, and Mr. Brett exclaimed— 

“T think we might almost say a most satisfactory arrangement. 
Ah! by-the-bye, the condition ? we must not forget that.”’ 

« Provided,”’ said Mr. Twyford, ‘‘ Edward Fortescue and Lucy 
Danvers marry within one week of the expiration of six months 
from the time of the death, and in case that either refuses to marry 
the ‘other, then the person so refusing forfeits all claim to any por- 
tion of the property.”’ 

“Most unjust !’’ exclaimed Mrs. James Fortescue, 

“Very unfair !’* said Mr. Brett. 

“Too bad!’’ cried Mrs. Brett. 

“Hulloh, you know!” burst in Henry, when he suddenly 
recollected himself, and put his hands in his pockets, 

Lucy said nothing ; but she sat down in a chair and looked 
wildly at Henry Brett. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE WILL. 


Tne unexpected disposal of the property gave rise to much . 


serious thought and conversation among the people most deeply 
interested. ~ Mrs. James Fortescue had an interview with Edward, 
and begged and prayed of him to marry Lucy. She told him that 
she had seen his liking for Alice Trevor, but had never suspected 
that he really cared so much for the girl, or she would have spoken 
out sooner. She said that she had long been aware that Alice was 
nota free agent, that her hand had been promised by her guardian 
to his nephew, and that Mr. Smith had a greater claim to the 
obedience of Alice than most parents had to that of their own 
children. The man had brought her up, paid for her support and 
education, and was willing to provide for her in a quiet and decent 
Way. She had nothing to say against Alice—the girl was clever, 
ladylike, and well brought up, but hardly under any circumstances 
4 fitting match for Edward, and the very idea became impossible, 
when, if they married, she would come to him as a disinherited 
pauper, and he would take her without any means of supporting 
4 wife, and loaded with a mother’s curse. 

“I tell you fairly Edward,” said his mother, “that I should 
have hated you, if you had married Alive Trevor and lost your 
nghtful inheritance by doing so; for the Hurst Estates are yours by 
tight! Your father was cheated out of them by some underhand 
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means which I cannot fathom; some deep-laid plot or some 
atrocious falsehood ruined him. I have lived on in hope, year 
after year, that Mary Fortescue would do her best to restore the 


property to you. Toa certain extent she has done so, but you 
must marry Lucy. 


“T hate the idea of it mother,’’ replied Edward : “ Alice has re- 


fused me, as I daresay you guess; she has been told her duty to her 
guardian, and I know her pretty well ; she intends to do what she 
thinks her duty. I tell you fairly if the property had been left to 
me, I would offer it to her again; but as it is I am not going to 
try and shake her determination : I will not injure her prospects, 
come what may ; but I love her still, and how can I marry Lucy ?” 


“ Nonsense, Edward ; Alice has rejected you, and your infatua. - 


tion will die out. You will learn to like Lucy better day by day ; 
‘love given sought is good, but given unsought is better,’ and 
Lucy loves you! Promise me, Edward ; I have been a good mother 
to you.”’ 

** Have your own way, mother; but there may be no need of 
marrying, after all.’’ 

** How do you mean, Edward ?” 

** Why, Lucy may cry off.”’ 

‘*Lucy give up half the Hurst Estates, Edward? You 
make me laugh !”’ 3 

‘**My-uncle Charles might return before the expiration of the 
six months ?” : 

Mrs, Fortescue turned pale. 

** He will not return Edward,” she said, after a pause; “I 
almost wish he could, I have heard, Edward, that he is dead.”’ 

** What is the matter, mother ?’’ what made you tremble so ?”’ 

“Hush! Edward, don’t mention this to a living soul. A 
person told me that your uncle died by his own hand. Don’t take 
your hand away yet—Edward, I shall be myself again directly ; he 
will come back no more. If it were not for you, I wish—I wish he 
could.”’ 


“I’m sure I do, then, mother; for I might marry Alice Trevor 
then.” 

** Yes, even that,”’ said Mrs. Fortescue, in a strange voice, as 
though she were speaking to herself. Edward watched her 
anxiously. There had been for some days a change in his mother’s 
manner which he could hardly understand. It was natural that she 
should be anxious on his account, and irritable at the course of 
events ; but there was something more,—there was a curious nervous 
ness, and almost a frightened manner which perplexed and troubled 
him. And now he could not help seeing that it had some con- 
nection with the death of his uncle Charles, Mrs. James Fortescue 
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hed always been singularly reticent about? family affairs, and 
Bdward had never dared to make many inquiries of his mother ; 
but now he almost determined to break through her reserve. The 
words were on his lips. . ‘‘ Why did my uncle commit suivide ?” 
When his mother’s manner changed again, and. he felt it to be 
ible. 
“There, Edward !’’ she cried suddenly, with a start; ** don’t 
let us talk nonsense any more. What have we got todo with the 
t We must think of the present, and you will marry Lucy 
for my sake.’’ | 
“JT suppose so, mother, although I shall never be in love with 
her, unless she won’t have me, and then I shall be very fond of 
her indeed . 


Mr. Brett, and his wife, of course, had much serious conversation 
about the will. “ You see now the result of prudence and caution 
Martha,’ observed the learned gentleman ; ‘it would have been ruin 
for Henry to have married Lucy, and yet it would have been folly 
for him not to keep her in hand until we saw what the will was. 
Now, there is no harm done,—Henry is free, and Lucy disengaged, 
and there is nothing to prevent the conditions of the will from being 
fulfilled. 

Lucy and Henry Brett sought the shade of the trees to discuss 
Miss Mary Fortescue’s kind intentions. 

“Oh, my darling!” cried Lucy, what shall we do ? 

~ “’Pon my word and honour, I’ve not got the slightest notion !"’ 
exclaimed Henry. : 

“Let me tell your mother, Henry, or you tell your father. 
What is the use of waiting? 1 can’t marry Edward !’’ 

“No, but I’ve got an idea, Lucy. Look here, the will says the 
person who refuses to keep the engagement forfeits the property.” 

“ Yes, dear.’’ | 

“Well, suppose Edward is the first to refuse ?’ 

“Oh, Henry, he might after all. I told you I knew some- 
body! I must make an excuse to go down to T'abbicombe as soon 
“lean. Ido really think——” 

“That's right, Lucy ; then I’ve got another idea,—Charles For- 
tescue might come home, and that would change everything, and 
it would not signify to anybody who your husband was.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy; ‘ but the other plan is best. I will go to 
Tabbicombe—have you any other idea ?”’ 

“No, I think not. Of course, I might die within six months | 
tad then you could marry Edward.” 

_ “Oh, Henry !’’ exclaimed Lucy, as she threw her arms round 
tis neck ; ‘don’t say such dreadful jthings,”’ 
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“No, and don’t you do such dreadful things! Suppose any. 
one saw you kissing me, Lucy? You srea nice young girl, J must 
say, to leave your affianced husband indoors with his mother, and 
to be making love to me here.”’ 

“ Henry, that’s another reason why I must go to Tabbicombe.” 

Why ?”’ 

“ Because, of course, when Edward thinks he’s engaged, he 
will fee] it a duty, you know, to be more attentive then ever, and 
all that sort of thing ; and I don’t think I should like it, and I'm 
sure you would not.’’ 

“Qh, hang it, no!” exclaimed Henry. ‘“ You must keep the 
fellow at a distance, Lucy.’ 

“Oh, yes ; it’s very well to say that, but when a fellow, as you 
call him, won’t be kept at adistance? Don’t you see I’m engaged é 
to him now, or supposed ‘to be.”” — 

‘* You might be very rude to him Lucy, and then perhaps he 
would refuse to marry you.’ 

“Oh, Henry, I could not do that; it would be unlad ylike! 
Besides, he might insist upon marrying me out of spite. No,I . 
must be moderately tender.” 

“Qh d——n it,’’ Lucy. 

“ Now, don’t swear, Henry !” 

** It’s only on your account, darling.”’ 

“Never mind me, dear,” cried Lucy. “I shan’t care if you 
don’t.” 

“ T’ll punch his head if I catch him!” said Henry. 

“ That’s another reason for going to Tabbicombe, Henry. You 
know Tabbicombe, Henry.” 

** Never there in my life.’’ 

**You won’t come down there, will you, dear, while I am 
there ¢”’” 

“Oh, no, I should say not—certainly not; but do promise, 
Henry ?” 

“ Yes, Lucy, by the sacred bust of Rameses the Third.” 

‘Stop, Henry; what a dreadful goose you are! you make me 
laugh, and I’m as sorry as I can be all the time. We had better 
go back to the house, Henry: don’t you come with me. They will 
wonder so, what we could have had to say to each other.”’ 

The news of the will soon reached Tabbicombe, and interested 
Miss Trevor greatly. ‘‘So Mrs. James Fortescue will have her 
own way, Alice,”’ she observed; ‘‘ Edward and his cousin, Lucy, 
have got to marry and share the Hurst Estates between them. 

** But suppose Lucy won’t marry Edward, aunt ?’ 

“ Well then, she forfeits her share, and Edward takes all.”’ 

“Oh, poor, poor Lucy,’’ cried Alice. ‘‘ What a dreadful 
position to be placed in!’’ 
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“T don’t see that, Alice, dear. Of course, Edward is nothing 
in particular ; a very different person, I’ve no doubt, from what 
this young Mr. Smith will be, but still Edward is passable enough 
for one of his class : too aristocratic of course, and quite ignorant 
of the true dignity of manhood, which none but one of the people, 
‘nature’s true nobility’ can properly realise; but for all that 
Edward is not a bad young man. Let us be just, love.”’ 

“Yes, aunt; but I was not thinking of Edward—not just at 
that moment, I mean. I was thinking of Lucy.” 

“ What of Lucy, dear ?”’ 

“Why, aunt, suppose—only suppose, you know—that Lucy likes 

somebody else very much indeed, that she has been brought up 
with somebody else for years, and has got to be fond of him, what 
js she to do then, poor girl ?”’ 

“ Ahem,” replied Miss Trevor. “It depends, my dear, so much 

circumstances. Do you know, Alice, I don’t think there are 
any tules without exceptions. A young girl ought not to like a 
young man at all, there is no doubt of that; but I cannot help 
seeing that exceptions to this wholesome rule are very numerous. 
Then, my dear, if shelikes one young man, she ought not to marry 
another, asa general rule; but then nobody would ever get married 
at all if we made no allowance for exceptional cases. Then, again, 
Alice, is love marriage or marriage love? Do people ever marry 
for love? Did you ever see a married lady, Alice, without wonder. 
ing what on earth her husband married her for? It couldn’t have 
been love. I don’t know, but what Lucy might marry Edward in 
spite of any previous little attachment. Do you know, Alice, that 
that once upon a time I had a partiality for a young gentleman, . 
dear. Idon’t mind saying this to you, dear; and I sometimes 
wonder what would have been my duty if I had been forced to 
Marry anybody else.’’ . 

‘* Did they want to force you to marry somebody, aunt ?’’ 

‘** No dear, they did not, because there wasn’t anybody else, as 
it happened ; but there might have been.’’ 

“ And this young gentleman, aunt—did you refuse him out of a 
sense of duty ?’’ 

“No, perhaps, not exactly. You see, Alice, he did not ask me ; 
still he might, you know. I’ve often thought about it, Aliceo—very 
often.” 

“T don’t believe Lucy will marry Edward,”’ said Alice, 

Don’t you, dear ; does she write often to you, Alice ” 

“She has not for some time; but I daresay I shall hear from 
her in a day or two.” And so she did. 

“ Aunt,” exclaimed Alice, when the postman brought a letter, 
afew days later, ‘*‘ whodo you think is coming here ” 
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“I cannot guess, Alice ; I trust not Mrs. James Fortescue.” 

“No; but Lucy Danvers. She says she feels much upset by 
her aunt’s death, and that she has persuaded Mrs. Brett to bri 
her down here, for rest and quiet, for a couple of months. Mrs, 
James Fortescue and Edward are still stopping at Hurst House, 
and will remain there this autumn. I shall be so glad to see 
Lucy ?”’ 3 

“I have no objection to her myself,” observed Miss Trevor; 
‘she is honest and straightforward, and free from all aristocratic 
reserve ; but I hardly know whether I care to meet Mrs. Brett ; 
she is one of the Fortescue set, I suppose ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know, aunt; but I heard Lucy say once that Mrs, 
Brett could not endure Mrs. James Fortescue.’’ 












































so you write, Alice, and say I shall be most happy to look out 
lodgings for them, and all that sort of thing.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“HONOUR CALLS.” 


ALICE, dearest !’’ said Lucy, as the two girls sat on the Esplanade 
the morning after Mrs. Brett had arrived at Tabbicombe, “ I shall 
go mad—lI shall indeed—if you don’t help me !’’ 

“What can Ido, Lucy? I’m sure I don’t know, unless —” 

“‘ Alice, dear, don’t be angry, but I always thought you cared 
for Edward Fortescue. ’’ 

** What does it matter, Lucy ?”’ 

** Why, think of the will, Alice; it says that I must marry 
Edward.”’ 

* Does it? but that is of no consequence ; you need not marry 
him, Lucy, unless you like.’’ 

“But then, Alice, I shall lese my share of the property !” 

“Yes, that is hard, certainly ; but it is better than marrying 4 

n you don’t care for; you must give him up.”’ 

**Oh, no, Alice—I can’t and won’t.” 

‘I think you should—Lucy, it would be only fair; either he 
must give you up or you refuse him; one of you must lose the 
property. However, if you are bent upon having the money, tell 
Edward the truth ; let him know you don’t love him, and I am 
very certain he would not hesitate a moment about setting you 
free if it cost him every penny in-the world.”’ 

**T can’t do thet, Alice; for I told him I was willing to marry 
him.” 

“Why, Lucy, you told me that you were engaged to Mr 
Brott’s son ?” 





“Did she, Alice. I daresay, afterall, I may like Mrs. Brett ;. - 
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* Yes; so I was.”’ 

«Ts that broken off, then ?”’ 

“No, dear.”’ 

Do you want to break it off?” 

**Qb, Alice, what nonsense you do talk ! of course I don’t, and 
won't, and can’t.’’ | 

“Then, Lucy, why did you tell Edward you were willing to 

him ?”’ 

“ What could Ido? It’s all his mother’s fault, Alice ; she sent 
him to me the day after the funeral. Alice, dear, don’t you mind 
what I am going to tell you; Edward came to me, poor fellow, and 
really he behaved very nicely ; he told me he was very fond of me, 
ina oertain kind of way, but that he did not love me as I ought to 
expect to be loved, because——”’ 

*Can you guess why, Alice ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, then, because he loved you !” 

Alice turned very red, but bit her lips and said nothing. 

“Then he told me he had proposed for you, dear, and you had 
‘ qefused him because you preferred a Mr. Smith, to whom yon had 
been engaged all your life.’’ | 
- “What made him say that ?’’ cried Alice, passionately ; “I don’t 
know any Mr. Smith; I never thought there were any young Mr. 
Smiths until the other day, and I never spoke to one all my life !” 

“Edward said his mother told him that it was a long engage- 

ment, and that you, yourself, told him you would marry this Mr. 
Smith if your guardian required it.”’ 
“Yes, I did say that.” 

“Then, Alice, he said if I would take him, he would bea good 
boy and love me as much as he could, you know; but if I disliked 
the idea, he begged of. me not to hesitate, but to refuse him at 
once.’’ : 

“And you did, Lucy !”’ 

“No, I didn’t—how could I? Don’t yousee if I had I should 
have lost the legacy.” : 

“ What did you say ?”’ , 

“ Why, Llooked like a fool, Alice ; I stammered out, ‘No, I can’t 
tefuse you, Edward,’ and then—oh, dear me ! promise not to tell any 
body, Alice—he took me in his arms and gave me such a kiss— 
oh, it was horrid !” 

“And do you mean to marry him, Lucy, for the sake of this 
horrible money 2”? 

“I don’t mean to refuse him, Alice ; I don’t and won't. I have 
made up my mind. Alice, dear, you might save us all if you liked. 
is madly fond of you ; only one word, and one hint from me, 
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that you care ever so little, dear, about him, and he would reject 
me. %? 

‘Yes, and he would be a beggar,” cried Alice, indignantly, 

“Oh! Alice,”’ expostulated Lucy, “ how can you be so mer. 
cenary! You are not surely going to marry a Mr. Smith for thesake 
of money? Just consider, dear, what you are doing—wrecking 
Edward’s happiness, destroying your own peace of mind, and all for 
the sake of wretched lucre !’’ 

** Why, Lucy, that is what you are doing!” 

**It isnot, Alice; it is most unkind of you to say so. I am 
doing my duty, and shall try and doit; but you have no duty at all 
except to your guardian. Alice, why should you not marry Edward ? 
What made you quarrel ?” 

** I did not, Lucy, it was Edward’s own mother that broke: off 
everything that ‘might have come to pass. Don’t ask me what she 
said. I made a rash vow the other day when I was angry, that if 
my guardian asked me to marry his nephew, I would do it; well 
it was a wicked vow, and I will not keep it. I will not marry this 
young Mr. Smith—I will never marry.”’ 

** Won’t you, under any circumstances, marry Edward, then ?” 

“Not until his mother asks me.”’ 

** Then, I’m sure I don’t know what’s to be done, Alice!” 

‘* Be honest, Lucy ; tell Edward the truth.’’ 


“I wish I ‘ould, but I don’t dare; I will ask Henry again 
about it.’’ 


“Ask Henry ?”’ : 

“Yes, dear, don’t you tell, Alice; he would follow me down 
here. He’s here now ; he’s hiding from his mother, you know. She 
thinks he’s at Chatham, but he’s behind that bathing machine. 
You won’t mind if I leave you, dear, for a little ?” 

And off went Lucy, and Alice watched her in earnest conver- 
sation with a young gentleman who most certainly was not her 
promised husband. The conversation between the girls was never 
resumed; Lucy had probably no more to say, and Alice felt too 
much shocked to wish to revert to the subject. Lucy and Mrs. 
Brett appeared very soon to tire of Tabbicombe, and took their 
departure for London within a week of their arrival at the little 
watering place. The conversation, however, was not without its 
results, and Edward Fortescue was the first to be affected by it. 
He called at Mrs. Brett’s soon after she and Lucy had returned to 
Bedford Square, and, as chance would have it, Lucy was “ at home,” 
and everybody else was out. 

*¢ Well, Lucy dear,”’ said Elward ; “ how is Tabbicombe gettin; 
on 2)" 
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‘“‘T suppose you mean Tabbicombe people, mica Alice is 
Jooking ill, poor girl !’’ 

“ Has Mr. Smith arrived yet, Lucy ?”’ 

“No; and I hopehe never may, for poor Alice’s sake.” 

“ Why do you say that? she is going to marry young Mr. 
Smith—isn’t she ?’’ 

“No. 9 

‘* What do you mean, Lucy? She told me so herself, and my 
mother says she has been engaged to him for years, and, in fact, 
that she must marry him !”’ 

‘‘Then, your mother made a mistake, and Alice told astory, or 
it might have been the other way. All I know is that Alice never 
heard of a young Mr. Smith until the other day, and if she did 
say she would marry Mr. Smith to please her guardian, she only 
gaid it in a passion, aud repented as soon as she had said it, Telling 
a fib like this was very wrong, of course, but it’s not like acting out a 
lie! I don’t think Alice is likely to do such a wicked thing; such 
a mean thing as to marry when she does not love. Do you know, 
Edward, I think you have behaved badly both to Alice and to 
me !’ ’ 

‘Lucy, how could I know that Alice was free, and I told you 
all.”’ 

"No, you didn’t, Edward ; you did not tell me that Alice still 
loved you.”’ 

** Did she say so?”’ exclaimed Edward, as he sprung to his feet. 

“Never mind what she said ; I know what I know, and I would 
have died sooner than accept you if I had known I was to ruin her 
happiness, poor girl !”’ 

“ But what can I do, Lucy dear ?”’ 

“ Do! why if you love Alice, wait for her. She can wait; she 
would never degrade herself by marrying when she does not love. 
Oh, Edward, are you so unworthy of a woman’s love?’ 

“No, but I was thinking of you. How can I break off with 
you! What will your friends say ? what would you say, even, after a 
time ?”’ 

“Tt’s your mother’s own fault, Edward; she had no right to tell 
you that Alice was obliged to marry this young Mr. Smith. As 
for my friends, I happen to know that the one of them that I care 
* most for would most highly approve of your breaking off with 
me.”’ 

“And you, yourself, Lucy; you are sure you would not 
mind ?”’ 

“No, really I should not. I should see Alice happy, perhaps— 
at any rate, you would be acting honourably ; and as for myself— 
do you think me selfish, Edward ?” 
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‘No, Lucy, the most unselfish girl in the world next to Alice 
I think. I'll write to Tyford, the lawyer, declining to fulfil my 
ment.” 


“ hen, do it at once, Edward. Here is pen and ink and 
paper. | 
Edward wrote :— 
Sir, 


On mature consideration I find it impossible to comply with the con. 


dition of my great aunt’s will, that I should marry my cousin, Lucy Danvers 
and think it better to inform you of my determination at once. At the pro : 


time I shall be prepared to sign this act of renunciation formally and legally ; 
but there need be no secret made of it, so far as the various parties interested 
are concerned. 


, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp Forrsscvs. 


“There, Lucy dear,” said Edward, ‘1 think that will do; sure 
you don’t mind ?” . 

“ No.”’ 

“Then I’ll post it at once.” 


‘Very well, Edward, let me-come with you ; I think I shall be 
quite happy when I know it is really gone. It is so nice to see 
those we care for acting honourably !”’ 

“The next day, young Brett, who was at Chatham, received 
the following letter from his father :— 


My Dear Henry, 
There has been rather a remarkable change in the state of affairs since 
I last wrote to you; Edward Fortescue has broken off with Lucy, and 
positively written to the lawyer at Fenhurst, to say he will never comply with 
the conditions of Miss Fortescue’s will. Of course this is not a legal document, 
but Edward is not one to change his mind, and I think we may consider 
Lucy free. If this be the case, I should say now would be the time for you 


to appear on the scene. She is evidently sorry about Edward, but the worse 
he has treated her the more likely she is to be consoled by somebody else; 


eo I think you had better get leave for a week and come up to town. It strikes 


me that if you could get engaged to Lucy it would act as an additional barrier 
to prevent Edward from changing his mind. I only throw this out as 4 
suggestion—burn the letter. 


Your affectionate father, 


WILuiamM Brett. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
NO RETREAT. 


EDWARD Fortescue went at once to his mother,’and told her 
what he had done. He expected that she would be indignant, and 
would try to shake his determination ; but he was rather frightened 
and startled by her manner when she heard the news. She clasped 
her hands, and a strange, wild look passed over her countenance, 
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“T knew it !’’ she said. “TI saw him in my dreams; he told 
~ me he would have revenge, and he has it! Edward,” she cried, in 
a different voice ; “‘ you have ruined yourself.”’ 

“ Be reasonable, mother,”’ he said ; “how was it. possible that 
I could marry Lucy ? how could I sell myself for money ?”” 

“Sell yourself, Edward ?”’ she replied ; ‘* you are talking like a 
child. Lucy loved you, and was willing to marry you; and because 
you still retain a fancy for this Alice Trevor, you ruin yourself 
and me, and break Lucy’s heart,”’ 

“Not that, mother—at any rate, it was Lucy herself that insisted 
that I should break off the engagement with her, and she let me 
see clearly enough that it would be a relief to her.”’ 

“Then, why, in Heaven’s name, did she not break off? Edward, 
how can you be such a fool? Do you not see that Lucy will now 
get all the property, and be able to marry whom she pleases ; while 
you are a beggar, and get no freedom at all; for if you marry 
Alice, you lose a mother.”’ 

“Do not be afraid, mother, Alice will never marry me unless 
you give your consent, nor will I marry her. I owe you that 
amends ; for I know that I have disappointed your hopes and ex- 
pectations ; but it is all over between me and Lucy.” 

-**Tt may be so in one way, Edward ; but I must look after your 
interests. Lucy shall share that property with you. Since she 
has induced you to take this ruinous step, it is but fair that she 
should suffer too—at any rate, she shall not be a gainer by her de- 
ceit and treachery. I have sometimes thought she was playing you’ 
false ; I am sure of it now! Unless she had liked somebody else, 
she never would have induced you to commit so mad an ‘action ; 
I shall see Mr. Brett to-day. 

And so she did, but the interview was not satisfactory. The 
learned gentleman was sorry for Mrs. James Fortescue, but he did 
not see how matters could be mended. “ Lucy had been willing to 
perform her part of the engagement ; and it was his duty, as her 
guardian, to look after her interests. Nodoubt,’’ he said, “ that Lucy 
with her characteristic generosity, would agree to forfeit anything 
or to share her last penny with Edward ; but it would be monstrous 
to impose upon the confiding innocence and simplicity of such a 
child as Lucy. Then, with regard to what Mrs. James Fortescue 
had observed about the prospects of Lucy eventually marrying any. 
body else, Mr. Brett said it was quite premature to consider any- 
thing of that kind. One thing was certain, that Lucy would never 
Marry now unless she really loved ; inde ed, Lucy had said so only 
last night to Mrs. Brett, ‘ quite in ‘confidence,’ Mrs. Fortescue, I 
will mapent the very words ‘I would bave married Edward,’ she 
taid, ‘although I never loved him excepting as a cousin; but now 
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that I know he still loves another, I would die first—and, besides, I 
should have committed a great sin if I had married him!’ §hg 
really looks at it from a religious point of view, you see ; she knows 
now that her own indifference to Edward should have been enough 
to prevent their marrying. If she had only thought of it in-time, 
no doubt, she would have declined the contemplated marriage ; only, 
poor girl, she was thinking of others more than of herself—looking 
at it from a legal point of view. My dear madam, I consider that 
it was a mere chance which of the two took the first step ; but the 
fact remains that Edward did take it, and everyone must answer 
for their own actions.”’ 

** Mr. Brett,” said Mrs. James Fortescue, “‘ if Lucy marries 
your son Henry, you shall repent it, as sure-as-I live!” 

“Oh, pray: Mrs, Fortescue, use no threats. It is quite prema. 
ture to think of anything of the kind; of course, I consider that 
Lucy is perfectly free to bestow her affections where she chooses ; 
but I am sure we need not speculate on anything of the kind at 
present.” ,' 

**T think, Henry,” said Mr. Brett to his son that evening, after 
dinner, *‘ you might ask Lucy to marry you. It would be a great 
thing if we could state that her affections were engaged, supposing 
that Edward makes any attempt to withdraw his letter. Public 
opinion goes a great w.y in these matters, and it is always against 
anything mean. Now, it would be very mean if Edward wanted 
to marry Lucy after she was engaged to you.!_ You could ask her, 
and if she does say yes, we can manage to get her to put it in 
writing—a promise of marriage, don’t you see ?”’ 

‘Ah! yes, I daresay it might be managed, sir.”’ 

Very well, then, Harry ; you try your chance when you think 
it is pretty safe, and you can be married as soon as the six months 
is up ; and then there will be an end of the matter.” 

**T suppose there must be a marriage, sir ?’’ 

‘¢Must be? of course there must be. It’s a. question of 
property !” 

“ Yes, I see that. I have no objection to marry, Lucy, not the 
least; twenty times if she likes—oh, by-the-bye, could a man 

his own wife over again 2” 

** What makes you ask me that ?” 

*‘ Because I had a bet with a fellow at our mess; a man! 
knew did marry his own wife a second time when she changed her 
religion, and Fitzgerald of ours said it was bigamy, and I bet him 4 
five-pound note it wasn’t.’ 

*« Fitzgerald is an ass, then,’’ remarked Mr. Brett. 
Later in the evening Henry did speak to Lucy. 
“The old boy wants us to get engaged, Lucy,”’ he said. 
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_.. * Poor old man !’’ she replied. 


“You are to give me a promise in writing, too.” 
“Oh, Henry, what fun! and you give me another !”’ 
« And, then, when the six months is up, we are to be married, 


Lucy te 


“ Nonsense, Henry.”’ | 
‘* Yes, we must, though—there’s no harm in it; I found out tha 


#t wasn’t unlawful.” 


“But it’s never done, Henry |” 

_, “No, of course not ; no man would ever do such a thing unless 
he was obliged; but there’s no help for it. I say, Lucy, Mrs. 
James was here to-day, and was in a pretty passion! She says it 
is shameful.” 

“ What is shameful ?” 

‘* Why, that he should lose all the property.”’ | 

“Oh! my goodness, Henry, I never thought of that! of course 
he must not lose his half.’’ 

“Well, he ought not ; but my father is going to tie it all upas 
tight as he can; and I don’t see that you will be able to help 
yourself,” 

“‘ But when it’s my own I can do as I like.”’ 

** Well, not exactly, because when it’s yours it’s mine !”” 

“But, Harry, you would share with him ?” 

“ Of course I would, you little fuol—anything but your kisses, 
my dear, I must say it was high time to break off that engage. 
ment.”’ 

“Oh, he wasn’t troublesome, Harry ; I don’t think he ever got 
more than the top of my nose to kiss. I was always on my guard, 
and he was such a stupid fellow, he never seemed to care.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m glad it’s broken off, anyway. I say, Lucy, isn’tit 
funny t I can see my father watching us from the other room ; he 
thinks I am making desperate love to you! I say, Lucy, when we 
go back into the front drawing-room, put your handkerchief up to 
your eyes as if you had been crying.” 

té Why ” 

‘* Because it will puzzle him so; he won’t know what to make 
of it, and he will keep my mother up all night arguing about it.” 

‘*Come now, then, Heury, for I’ve got something todo—I must 
write and tell Alice Trevor all about it. Poor little thing! she will 
be so glad when she hears that Edward is free. I do wish she could 
marry him ; but I think she will have to do as her guardian wishes 
her, and marry his nephew, a Mr. Smith.’’ 

“ At any rate, if her guardian lets her off, Mrs. James Fortescue 
Would never give her consent.” 


“Ob, Harry, here’s an idea! suppose when all the omy 
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mine, I tell Mrs. James Fortescue that Edward shall have 
provided he marries Alice Trevor. I must not tell Alice | 
though—at least, not in those words ; I will give her just a hint,” 
And so she did, for at the end of her long letter to Alice she 
wrote: “ Do you remember somebody who was to marry somebody 
on one condition? Well, dear, if I get the Hurst property I shal 


offer Mra, James Fortescue half, on one condition, and that shall 


be that she prevents you from becoming Mrs. Smith.”’ 
Alice got her letter, and took it down to the beach and read it 
exactly fifty times, and forgot to go home to dinner. It was near 
six in the evening when she began to feel faint, and suddenly 
aa that she had eaten nothing since breakfast-time. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FORGIVEN.. 


“‘ THERE’S some one with your aunt, Miss Alice,’’ said the 
servant-girl, as she opened the door.”’ 
** Has he been here long, Mary ?” 


** Long? he’s been four mortal hours if he’s been a minute, 


and never stopped talking all thetime! There’s been no dinner— — 


it’s all spoilt, and it’s not my fault; for your aunt only frowned at 
me when I put my head in at the door.” 

‘Who is it, Mary ?” 

“Never saw him before, Miss Alice,—his name is Smith. 
There’s the bell !—he’s going at last.’ 

*¢ Alice had just time to conceal herself behind the parlo ur-door 
before the stranger rapidly descended the stairs and quitted the 
house.” 

“ Where have you been, Alice ?’’ exclaimed Miss Trevor. ‘‘ That 
was your guardian—he’s been waiting to see you for the last four 


hours; he’s coming back in the evening; he wouldo’t stay any 
longer just now.”’ 


** Ts he alone, aunt?” 
* Yes, dear.”’ 


** He said nothing about any other Mr. Smith, did he ?”’ 

“ Not a word; he must be in London, though, for he said he 
must go to town to-morrow to see his nephew.”’ 

** What is Mr. Smith like, aunt ?’’ 

‘* Well, my dear, he’s a sort of mixture, balf an aristocrat, and 
the other half one of nature’s own nobility,”’ 

** What do you mean ?”’ 


“ Why, I can’t explain it; his back is aristocratic, he looks 
strong and tall, and as if he was accustomed to knock people about. 
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And his front view looks more as if he had been knocked about 
himself a good deal. Not but what he is a very handsome man, 
only so grave and stern-looking ; such lines, my dear, in his face ; 


but he can aytearg though. Do you know, Alice dear, when I told 
him that you had refused Edwaid, in order that you might comply 
with his wishes and marry his nephew, he stared at me for a moment, 
and I had to show him his last letter before he seemed able to 
understand me; and then how he did laugh, to be sure !” 

_~*T shall not marry Mr. Smith, aunt.” 

‘Not marry him, Alice ?”’ 

“No, never-—I cannot: I will never marry anybody, Edward 
yon’t, and I won't.” 

“ What nonsense you do talk, Alice: Edward is going to marry 
Lacy.”’ | 

"No ; what do you think he has done, aunt ? He has written to 
the lawyers, and told them he won’t marry Lucy, and he has re- 
signed all claim to the Hurst estates. Oh, it is noble of him !”’ 

* Alice, he has done that for your sake ; and he’s not the first who 
has ruined himself for a mess of pottage, and I don’t think that 
noble: he-will expect you to marry him now.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—I hope he won’t, for I never, never will. 
Look here, aunt,—I will swear— no, I won’t swear, but I will make 
a vow, that I never will marry Edward until Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
James Fortescue give their consent. You remember that, and put 
me in mind of it, if it ever seems going out of my head, Oh, aunt, 
here comes Mr. Smith again !”’ 

Mr. Smith entered the room and walked at once up to Alice; 
he did not wait to be introduced, but he tock both her hands in 
his, and looked at her very steadfastly ; then he bowed his stately 
head, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“You are like your mother, Alice,’’ he said, but not so pretty, 
gitl—no one ever was, no one ever will be. You look good, tuo 
but you can’t be—no one can be so good as she was,”’ 

‘*Mr. Smith,”’ said Alice, who was very pale; ‘‘ one word, 
please, I must ask you; don’t be angry with me. There was 
nothing against my mother, was there ?”’ 

“ Against your mother, girl ?’’ 

‘Yes; listen—a Mrs. James Fortescue said something that 
nearly broke my heart—she said that—I can hardly say it—that 
my mother had disgraced herself when she was Mrs, Fortescue’s 
Servant ; and she hinted that she had been in love with a brother of 
her husband’s, a Mr. Charles Fortescue.” 

Alice was startled at the look that passed over her guardian’s 





He paused, however, before he replied, “ Listen to me, Alice,” 
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he said slowly ; “ your mother was an angel. Mrs. Fortescue is what 
she always was, I suppose. I won’t quarrel with her, for her hus. 
band’s sake, who was pretty near as good for a man as your own 
mother was as a woman; and you must not be too angry with 
her either ; she did not mean what she said, and you have taken 
it more seriously than she ever intended. I think before long ‘she 
will tell you so herself. I knew your mother well, and Charles 
Fortescue too: I will tell his story to your aunt, Miss Trevor, for 
I don’t want you to hear it all, and she will tell you if there ever. 
was anything between Charles ‘Fortescue and your mother that 
you need be ashamed of. And now, Alice, I want to say another 
word ; Miss Trevor tells me that you refused Edward Fortescue, 
because you wished to comply with my wishes and marry my 
nephew ; is that so ? 

““No, not exactly. I refused Edward because his mother seemed 
to hate me, and look down upon my mother and her family : then 
I said—yes, I did say that I would marry where you wished—that 
was wicked. Don't be angry with me; I will never marry at all, 
and I will try to obey you in all things; but I cannot marry your 
nephew.”’ 

** What has become of Edward ?’’ said Mr. Smith, as he turned 
to Miss Trevor : “‘ he is engaged to Lucy Danvers, isn’t he ?” 

“ He was,”” said Miss Trevor, but he broke it all off the other 
‘ day, and he’s forfeited his claim to the Hurst estates. 

“*That must be very lately,’ exclaimed Mr. Smith, for Mr. 
Twyford knew nothing of it the other day; he is the lawyer, you 
know, who had to settle the Hurst property. I had some business 
of my own with him, and he got talking about the Fortescues.” 

“Tt was only broken off the day before yesterday, I think,” 
exclaimed Miss Trevor. 

“ He’s in London, I know,”’ said Mr. Smith ; ‘‘ well, I shall make 
it my business to see his mother to-morrow, and who knows but 
that I might get a look at the young gentleman too? I am curious 
to see the person who is preferred to my nephew. Alice, dear,” said 
Mr. Smith, after another pause, “I really don’t care about your 
marrying anybody : if you don’t like the look of my nephew, why 
on earth should you marry him ? it’s all the same to me, and he’s 
not the fellow to mind, I’m sure. I'll just bring him down with 
me from town, and you can refuse him if he does say anything ; 
I’m certain it’s all the same to him.—Now, Miss Trevor, if you will 
send Alice to bed, I will tell you the story of Mr. Charles 
Fortescue.’’ 

Mrs. James Fortescue was sitting alone in her drawing-room 
when the servant announced Mr. Smith. What passed at that inter 
view no one ever knew. When Edward returned at dinner-time 
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“he servant told him that the visitor was still there, and had been 
there for hours. When he entered the room, Edward gave a start 
—his mother seemed suddenly aged, her eyes were red with weep. 


ing and she appeared terribly nervous; but she tried to smile, and 
rose half tottering from her chair. 

«“ What is it, mother?’ he exclaimed as he gazed hard at Mr, 
Smith. Who is this man? What has he said to distress you so? 
_.“ Hush, Edward!’’ cried Mrs. Fortescue; “we are—we are 

e we not! 

*« Yes; Grace,”’ replied Mr. Smith in a solemn voice, “ Edward 
Fortescue, 1 am your Uncle Charles.”’ 

This, then, accounted for his mother’s agitation ; she had supposed 
him dead, and perished by his own hand. 

‘‘Edward!’ continued Mr. Charles Fortescue, “1 intend to 
make you my heir, on one condition, to which yoar mother has 
gonsented,—you must marry Alice Trevor. 

* What?’’ exclaimed Edward. “I wish to Heaven I could! 
but there is a guardian of hers in the way, an abominable old 
wretch of the name of Smith: he’s bad enough, but he has a monster 
of a nephew who is worse than he is: the nephew, Smith, is to 
marry Alice.’’ 

“You are partly right, Edward; Smith is no good, and his 
nephew is, I daresay, worse; but I happen to be Smith, and it 
turns out that you are Smith’s nephew! Don’t you see, boy? I 


have been living all these years in Australia under a feigned name, 


Never mind, we have done with it now, or at least we shall to. 
morrow, for Miss Trevor and Alice have not the slightest notion 
yet. You can come down to Tabbicombe to-morrow. You can 
spare him, Grace ?”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ you are very good te him.”’ 

“I can never be half good enough; of all the men who 
ever lived I think most of his father—no one knows, no one 
must ever know, how kind he was to me! Grace, you loved 
him, too, and our buried treasure is in the same place: let us 
be friends over his grave.”’ 

And Grace burst into tears, and made up her mind to forgive 
Charles Fortescue at last. 

On the following evening, Alice was strolling on the beach 
when her guardian joined her. 

“ Just come back from town,” he said, ‘‘ and have got everything 
finished in the most satisfactory way. 1 saw Mrs. Fortescue, and 
you quite misunderstood her ; she will tell you so herself, some day. 
Then I saw Edward Fortescue, and he’s a nice young Manj he 
told me my nephew was a rascal !’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Smith !” 
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** Then I wrote to Mr. Brett, and gave him a bit of my mind, 
Do you know Mr. Brett ?’’ 

“No, but I know something of Lucy Danvers.”’ 

Why you seem to know everybody! Better than people know 
me, it seems, my dear——Oh, by-the-by, I brought my nephew 
down with me.” 

Alice turned pale. 

“There, don’t be a goose, Alice; he’s going away, unless you 
like to keep him. I told him he was a silly simpleton to come, and 
he won't stop an hour at Tabbicombe unless you ask him.’’ : 

‘* How kind you are to me!’’ exclaimed Alice, as she pressed 
his hand. 

‘*Come along, then, and get it over.”’ 

Alice just saw a tall figure in the parlour as she entered, but 
she cast down her eyes in confusion. 

‘* Allow me,”’ said Mr. Smith, with a grim smile, “ to present 
my nephew to Miss Alice Trevor! You can send him away when. ~ 
ever you like, Alice.’’ 


** This is a pretty state of things, Mrs. Brett,” exclaimed her 
husband, when he had read his morning’s supply of letters. Charles 
Fortescue has come back! Where is Henry, and that girl, Lucy? 
We must break that engagement off at once !’’ 


** Lucy is up stairs,”’ said Mrs. Brett. 

She went to tell her news, and came back with a scared look on 
her face. 

“Well; does she understand that she must break it off?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Brett eagerly. 

“ Break it off?’ said Mrs. Brett. ‘* You are a nice lawyer! I 
hope to goodness we shan’t have to send for a doctor.” 

“ ‘Why what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* Matter, Mr. Brett! Why, Lucy and Henry have been 
married ever so long—poor dear lambs !—and it is all your own 
fault.” 

“Why, this is shameful, Martha ! this is treachery and deceit ! 
This is the meaning of the British Museum and the Egyptian 
Room! now I see it all! I never will forgive them. I never 
can.” 

But Mr. Charles Fortescue behaved so handsomely in the mat- 
ter of settlements, that Mr. Brett forgave his erring children, after 
all. 

THE END. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS, 


PART IV. 





HAGA PARK AND ULRICSDAL PALACE, 


Ir was afternoon when we drove the whole length of Stockholm’s 
best street, Drottninggatan, and, some distance beyond, by an 
iron gate to the right, entered Haga Park. The drive was a most 
delightful one through the domain of forest made beautiful by the 
lake Brunsviken. It is a relief, an unbinding of the soul, to get 
out of the city’s stony streets into the green woods. The Swedes 
have better reasons than ourselyves—from their long, severe winter 
—for enjoying the time when they can roll upon the grass; and 
weenjoyed their enjoyment, as we beheld family parties sitting 
under the shade of trees, or by the edge of the water, partaking of 
refreshments that they had brought with them. ‘There is the great 
satisfaction in beholding groups like these, be it where it may,— 
under the beeches at Studley Park, or the horse-chestnuts at 
Bushy Park, or by Brunsviken Lake,—that they have left care 
behind them in the town, and brought happy thoughts, and a bright 
resolve to make the most of the free and beautiful. 

We galloped merrily through the park over good roads—admired 
the trees, some of which are very noble, the frequent luxuriant 
uderwood, the rolling ground, the islanded water, opening now 
an] again through the greenery,—also the simple palace of Haga. 
We had no desire to enter it. It has melancholy assvciations 
relating to Gustavus III. Here, Bellman was once awakened by 
the monarch from an after-supper sleep, and the poet poured forth 
on the instant a stream of prophetic language, warning Gustavus, 
and advising him to remain at Haga. Here, that monarch’s 
enemies, Count Horn and Ankarstrém, once found him. They 
watched him from outside the window of his room, when he 
tat meditating and alone. So pale and painful was his expression, 
that they thought apoplexy had seized him, and that Nature had 
played thepart of Nemesis. This caused them to withdraw, and 
temporarily put aside their resolve to assassinate Gustavus. As we 

already mentioned, the deadly project was finally carried out 
amidst the revelries of the Opera House. 

Issuing on the highway again, we drove to Ulricsdal, and, 
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coutrary to our intention, went through its palace. This is a simple 
wooden building, charmingly situated by the edge of a lake, It 
has the look of the summer mansion of a gentleman. But few 
sights have surprised and delighted us so much as its interior, tg 
history is somewhat trivial. lts chief attraction consists in what 

the late King—Charles XV.—made of it. The Gustavuses were 

great promoters of art : the great Wasa said to his sons—“ Qulti. 

vate the arts, and the people will follow your example!” The 

Bernadottes, also, are swayed by the old Swedish royal inclination, 

Of all others, Charles XV. is Sweden’s artist king; and this wag 

his favourite palace. We have since learnt that with the gracious. 

ness of the Graces, he left it in his testament that this, his much- 

loved resort, shall be open to the public. Even at the door of the 

palace we had no wish to enter. ‘he approach under the fine 

lime trees was an ample reward for the length of our excursion. 

But once within, and we became enraptured. From the beginning 
of its rare sights to the end was one ever-changing line of pleasures. 

The presence of a polished, enthusiastic, and active mind was. 
everywhere evident. The collection of antique furniture, china, 

and other curious matters, we are informed, has the reputation of 
being one of the most choice in Europe. But that is far from being’ 
its most important characteristic. . The distribution of its the 

admirable arrangement of each of the various rooms,—in a word, 

its classification, gives intellectual animation to each part and the 

whole. very step reveals new beauties ; even the smallest rooms 
are instinct with quaint elegance. One tiny chamber has its walls 
altogether covered with Dutch tiles, with Scripture illustrations on 

them ; and the large stove is constructed of the same. Bric-a-brac 
never had so much interest for us before. But here, as ever, is the 
great truth verified : that not in the object, but in what the mind 
does with it, lies the chief value of everything. The euthusiast 
begets enthusiasm. For the time we were affected with bric-a-brac 
mania. We were, however, justified by reason. China there was 
in profusion (and a special emphasis needs to be laid on Sweden's 
Marieberg); but there were no rash contrasts—each article, each 
variety, was subjected to order in regard to production, colour, or 
form—and every room, whilst differing from its neighbours, exhibited 
a just gradation and exquisite taste. 

Then, amidst the carved furniture and the armour, we have 
reminiscences of the grandeur of national history. Some give 
precedence over everything else to an oblong, plain oak table, with 
Gustavus Wasa’s name inscribed on it by himself —- “ GustTaFF.” 
It.is known to fame : has come here through reverential generations 
of one of Sweden’s noblest families—the Gyllenstjerna. It stands 
as solid and robust as was the monarch—a Cromwellian piece of 
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stuff, fit to represent a soul of hardihood. In the Riddarsal—the 
one lofty room in the palace—is another table, that of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and over the fire-place is the armour of Gustavus 
Wasa, which shows that he must not have been a large man. 
We have, also, the chair of Gustavus Adolphus: and—ah, what 
- heroic recollections come with it !—the chair of Wallenstein, taken 
in Austria. There is the carved oak bedstead of Adolphus, hung 
with the silver-embroidered curtains of the Wasas. In the room 
called that of Adolph, we see his portrait, from which it is evident 
that in late years he boasted of a fat paunch. We see, also, two 
precious ebony cabinets, with royal associations attached to them. 
Liver and again, we come upon ecclesiastical treasures. The stalls 
in the billiard-room are from Vreta-kloster : in the dining-room is 
the chair of Bishop Trolle, from the same place ; in fact, its sacred 
spoils are scattered throughout all the palace in the shape of rich 
cloths and carved furniture. Every step throughout the building 
aiiorded a surprise and a new pleasure: and our enjoyment was 
enhanced when from the Dutch China-tiled room we saw the 
glorious prospect commanded by the palace towards the lake—the 
water, the finely curved shores, the woods closing in the view, the 
large central island. — 

On leaving the palace, and near to it, we saw a fac-simile of 
Gustavus Wasa’s house in Dalarne. It was made for the Paris 
Exhibition, and was afterwards placed here, in the midst of some 
of Sweden’s loveliest scenery. It is a true Swedish house, which 
comprises the greatest comforts in the smallest space. The Turkish 
Consul was inhabiting it, and he not only allowed us to explore it, 
but gaily assisted us in doing so. 

Our return drive was most delicious. For awhile we would 
he quite surrounded by trees; anon the lake came broadly into 
view ; it would be lost again; then a greenwood drive—aud then, 
again, would come glimpses of the lake. On the highway, when 
we emerged from the park, there was less interest. Still, the old 
tokens of the stability of the kingdom was something—its foundation 
of rocks—and the scene had its aspects of picturesqueness and cul- 
tivation. Fine villas every now and then appeared ; rude houses 
and farmsteads. Above all, in this excursion we lost for a time the 
sense of limitation which heretofore seemed to weigh upon us. 


THE MUSEUM. 


Of this we must now speak. Itis one of the boasts of Sweden, 
and justly so. It stands apart upon Blaiseholm, about three hun- 
dred yards from our hotel, exactly opposite the gardens of the palace, 
Which hang in terraced greenery on the other side of the stream. 
li isa noble building; but ere we enter we pause at the grasg 
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plot on its north side to examine the famous bronze group—. 
Baltespa or Scandinavian national fight, in which two enemies 
were lashed together by a leathern thong, and with drawn knives 
fought out their hate, either to the piercing of one of their bodies 
to a depth agreed upon, or to a gash that the sun and moon could 
shine through. Round the four sides of the pedestal the story of 
the feud is told, in rugged outline and runic characters. On the 
first side is shown two foster-brothers drinking at a table. The 
betrothed of the younger is filling the drinking-horn of the elder, 
A. shadowy serpent is spitting its venom into the horn. In the 
body of the serpent are runes from the old Saga, interpreting the 
scene,—‘“ All-powerful Love makes the sons of men mad,” The 
eldest. man has become inflamed with that passion ; the younger has 
become jealous. On the second side the eldest man seeks to. em. 
brace the maiden ; the younger has drawn the fatal knife. Again 
the runes interpret,—‘* Not so good—though many call it good—is 
Ale for the sons of men: for the less he knows, whilst the more he 
drinks, until his reason is gone utterly.’’ On the third side, the 
challenge and the sign of battle is given. The maiden strives to 
appease the mutual anger. But the eldest man has now drawn his 
knife, and with his finger shews on the blade, “ how far he deter- 
mines he will have the cold iron between them.’’ The runes 
declare—‘‘ They drew their iron blades from their sheaths—at their 
keen edges the demons rejoiced.'? On the fourth side, the maiden 
kneels at a grave—the runes bewail,—‘‘ Alone am I in the world— 
like unto the aspen in the grove. As poor am I in friends as is 
the red pine of twigs.’’ ‘There is wonderful force and grandeur in 
this last simile, to which we shall refer again. The bronze group 
on the pedestal represents the fatal fight between the third and 
fourth scenes. The energy and desperation of the two combatants ; 
the workings of their bodies in every muscle, and the fierce 
emotions as exhibited in their faces, are marvellous. Every detail 
is depicted, from the straining of each nerve to the firm setting of 


the feet, whilst as a whole, ihe sentiment is completely expressed of, 


passion rising over every fear of death, and demanding the life of its 
enemy as its proper food. Motin, by the work, which is specially 
national, has got more than a national fame. The dreadful encounter 
was the last relic probably of the daring of the Berserkers—of that 
recklessness of life which made the old kingdom so great, and so 
greatly feared. Marryat affirmed that within thirty years the 
fight was common in Blekinge—that, indeed, “ no woman attended 
either fair or festival without carrying a winding-sheet under ber 
arm, ready prepared for her husband, son, or brother.” 

‘x, We now enter the museum, and are greeted on the threshold 


by the colossal Scandinavian deities of Fégelberg. Odin and 
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Thor.are immediately in front of us, and on the landing above, as” 
in supereminent place, is the saintly Balder, whom early missionaries 
thought to be a type of the Christ they came to preach, True 
emblems are these sculptured forms of the eras of a progressive 
nation—strength and commanding influence first—giving way in 
the-end to the all-subduing force of gentleness—even as Keats 
‘makes the God of Sea largely reason on the overthrow of the 
| Saturnian dynasty— 

“On our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 


And fated to excel us, as we pass 
In glory the eld darkness,” 


On the ground floor is the repository of the relics of the early 
ages found in Norway and Sweden. First is the Stone Age—the 
' most ancient period, as it is stated, of Scandinavian culture-history. 
There is not even a whisper of its origin from ‘‘ the old darkness.’ 
Nevertheless, here was a people, with most probably organised 
government, religion, freelom—with all the things of which we 
boast, in as intelligible and needful forms. The arts, too, began 
to bud—to engender new thoughts of usefulness and beauty, and 
suggest the widest adaptation of nature to man’s culture and com- 
fort. Sufficient for this people were these arts for perhaps scores 
of years. It is surmised that the Stone Age only finished 
three thousand years ago. It was succeeded by that of the Bronze, 
of which we have here many specimens—both of its elder and its 
younger time. Refinement, now, more completely combines with 
utility. The artificer is a mew agency in society. He is ever a 
minister of the Graces. He moulds his metal to the needs of life, 
but breathes upon the mind of the beholder by the elegance he throws 
over the objects of his art. Here are rings, diadems, massive crowns 
—ensigns and ornaments of lordly rule. Next follows the Iron Age, 
with its elder and its younger times. These stretched, probably, until 
the first half of the eleventh century. These are the times of Runes, 
the earliest lisping of letters: when man crudely bodies forth his 
wish for immortality, and tells following centuries that he has lived 
andlaboured. Ali metals luxuriate. Coins have become plentiful. 
Commerce enlarges by means of compact mediums of interchange, 

We arrive now at the Middle Ages—say, a.p. 1000-50 to 1527, 
when there are clearer illustrations of national life, Religion 
popularises itself in rugged shapes. We are far North—the Graces 
and the Muses of the South travel slowly towards the Arctic 
regions, Christianity itself was tardy in its steps, with its 
delicate, refining, and elevating powers. Here are coins of sharper 
figures—silver drinking-horns, mitres and gorgeous vestments, altar 
images. Grim, idolatrous-looking figures, also. Let us note St. 
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Olaf, of Norway, brought from Gripsholm Castle, and the familiar 
St. Thomas & Becket. Then turn we from these effigies :— 





“From grisly saints and martyrs hairy 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary.” 


Not that the representations found of her here are very sweet, 
but ‘she herself is ever so, The number of the rough sculptured 
forms from various holy places manifest her universal supremacy, 
In Scandinavia she dispossessed and took the place of ancient 
Freya, the deity representing universal love. 

The last section is labelled the New Age—Nyare Tiden, com- 
prehending the period from the Reformation to the present time. 
These articles which we see, so like the sword-wand of the harlequin, 
are Rune kalendars. But the greater number of articles in this 
collection touch us with an almost personal interest, from their 
illustration of the pages of history, You may first have an imagi- 
nary draught from the skal cup, dated 1570, with a Latin inscrip. 
tion round its border—and you may drink deep from it, for they 
drink deep in Scandinavia still; and then you can vigorously 
prosecute your inquiries amidst the glass cases. Here is a siguet- 
ring of Gustavus Wasa, 1694; relics of his sorrowful son, Eric 
XIV.,—a pocket-handkerchief, a silver plate, and the iron bar, 
nearly sawn through by him when first imprisoned in the palace 
of Stockholm. Pass on with a sigh for the unhappy king, and 
look at the royal miniatures of Christina, given by her to De la 
Gardie. These spheral goblets of silver have associations of the 
Thirty Years’ War. So, also, has thisdagger. With it a monk 
Magdeburg designed to assassinate Gustavus Adolphus. But it 
was not to be :— 

“On two days, it steads not to run from thy grave— 
The appointed and the unappointed day ; 


On the first, neither balm. nor physicians can save, 
Nor thee, on the second, the universe slay.” 


Magdeburg clothed Tilly’s name with horror, but it had not to 
have the infamy of the Swedish warrior ,king’s murder—the cat- 
nage of Lutzen had claims that would not to be disallowed. Ha! 
here is a little gilded cradle. The baby that whined, and puked, 
and slept in it was Charles X]J.; and in the corner is the go-cart 
in which he took his first step—the first of those steps that had 
to shake the world. Here, too, is the rugged bench on which he 
rested for a night in Dalsland (1716). Alas! Pultowa had taken 
from him those godlike assumptions that looked to an empire almost 
universal. Here is the skal cup he then drank from—bound with 
silver, and inscribed with homely verse. Lastly, of this ‘Iron 
Head,” as the admiring Turks called him, in another case, 18 4 
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Jock of his hair, taken when his grave was opened in 1859 by 
Bernadotte. It is light hair, not grey—unbleached by time, or by the 
war tempests through which he passed. Now for lighter thoughts. 
Glance at that silhouette of Bellman! It shows him in a bright- 
featured moment. You will find near this the citern on which 


he played when at Rome,—Bellman hath an ever-musical memory. . 


Conclude with the in-memoriams of royalty, of men of science and 
of art. Fortune’s frailty is seen in that portfolio of Napoleon 
taken after the battle of Leipsig, 1813. But we must pass on, 
The curious articles in this section are not very numerous, but they 
are admirably arranged, and all to the point. Most of them are 
trifling in themselves, but invaluable for illustration, and un- 
_ doubtedly identified with great historical characters, events, or the 
national life itself. 

Ascending the left wing of the broad staircase, we arrive at the 
apartment devoted to engravings and sketches, which lead to speci- 
mens of sculpture—ancient and modern,—European and the pro- 
duction of native genius. Magnificent marble-footed candelabra 
light our imaginative way. Antiquity is in the first chambers. 
And almost on the very threshold we are met by one of those fair 
forms ‘‘ that enchant the world ’’—the Sleeping Endymion, which 
was exhumed from the ruins of Hadrian’s villa, and purchased for 
Sweden by Gustavus IJI. What a spell there has always been 
in the fable of Endymion! a spell which neither time nor clime 
can mitigate or counteract. It was the subject of Keats’. long, 
youthful poem, of which the key-note alone had sufficed for his ime 
mortality —the key-note struck in its first line :— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Keats was inspired by the mystic tale offlove and beauty—nay, the 
very words of it fascinated him. 
“ Enudymion!— 


The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 


Max Muller lingers on the fable. In it the philologist finds his 
science blossoming into richest poetry—the poetry that haunted 
the streams and vales and isles of Greece, and breathed on the lips 
of the humblest dwellers there. As we gaze on this recumbent 
figure, we can realise the literal interpretation of the fable, and yet 
loose nothing of the charm with which imagination and art have 
clothed it. Selene—the fair enamoured Moon—the Wanderer 
among the Stars—we behold not. Endymion—the adored one— 
the setting Sun, we do behold! This is the emblem of the depart- 
ing day. In the language of Elis—‘*‘ Selene kisses Endymion into 
sleep !””—that is, —It is Night! And now, we see before us how the 
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fable has inspired the sculptor. Endymion sleeps heavily with 
outstretched arm. There is no angle of repose—he sleeps heavily 
as though drugged with bliss from the lips of heaven's queen, 
Well might Sweden’s sculptor, Sergel, exclaim when he beheld the 
"s sensuous, half-open lips—‘‘ Hear how be breathes!” The 
marble indeed, does live—even in the slumber it represents, 

We must not fail to survey a noble Pallas Athene, solemn. 
visaged, inspiring awe and peace. This is well-supposed to repre. 
sent her in the character of Minerva Pacifera. From hence we 
into the temple of the Muses—for they are all here in a large saloon 
specially dedicated to them. Grandeur and grace are in their forms 
and exhaled from their presence. These are the beings which, like 
all classic, ideal representations, suppress vulgarity and create 
self-respect in man. Their habitation has its special sanctities, 
In it rests a large collection of antique art. Here are gods and 
emperors : the Faun, Silenus, Venus, and the imposing horned head 
of Jupiter Ammon. Here, too, are exquisitely sculptured cine. 
rariums—urns of death—once holding ashes of the body, wheii the 
fire of life had departed : now emptied of that last dusty glory. It 
is pleasant to observe how they are sculptured with emblems of the 
joys and pride of life—with the vine-branch and the thyrsus. The 
departed, with the Greeks, were made to throw back cheerful me. 
morials to the living. 

Passing through the works in bronze, we come to modern sculpture. 
Sergel fascinates us on the instant —in his Cupid flying from Psyche. 
“Flying from—’’ No! he will never leave thee, delicious emblem 
of the hopes of man— 


“‘ Never, never cans’t thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve : 
He cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and both be fair.” 


Hero has come from the chisel of Bystrém, under two aspects. 


In the first she appears with uplifted hands and torch, and uplifted 
thoughts expressed like light upon her face. But ah, that expression 
is not single and pure. Hope and desire are there, yet fear throws 
somewhat of a shadow through all,—just as though her ear had 
caught the sound of rising wind, at the moment when Leander was 
in his midmost struggles in the night-enwrapped Hellespont. In 
the second, the priestess is free from apprehension. Hope beams 
undimmed on every feature. Better are presentments like these 
than where we are shown the drenched body of the lover at Hero's 
feet, and more than mortal agony in her whole frame, as she 


“Gives her trembling lips to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lips.” 
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* We noticed the giant forms of Sweden’s deities keeping the 
entrance hall of the museum. We now see them in all their origi. 
nal massiveness in Carrara marble, from the chisel of Fogelberg. 
And now, as ever, we best love the white Balder, the god of gentle 
- might, fair emblem of the sun, and herald of Christianity. 
Amongst the models and reproductions in sculpture, we greatly 
admire the colossal copy of Engelbrekt’s statue at Orebro. The 
physical appearance of this patriot saint—for Engelbrekt was cano- 
nised by the people—is made to show forth his great soul. He broke 
with an iron arm the rude forces that kept down his country. She 
might have been free from his hour, as we have already noted, but for 
the treasonable pride and ambition of some of Sweden’s stronger 
-gons. He exercised a Thor-like might, did Engelbrekt, therefore is 
he represented as a Thor-like man. But the fact is, he was short of 
stature, most insignificant in his person ; but he had that power of 
powers—eloquence. Of the tongue, which the Sagas declared to be 
“the sword of words,”’ he was a subtle master. 

We pause before a copy of the Mercury of Giovanni of Bologna. 
This we always do wherever we see one: not because of anything 
remarkable in its fabrication, but because it is the reproduction of 
a universally-admired figure, and one worthy of its fame. It 
transcends Shakespeare’s description of the god, 


“ New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 


It is the most aerial of forms ; it has risen into the air—left the 
dull earth already ‘far beneath. It is a true messenger of the gods. 
It makes us look upwards: it draws us to their abodes, 

The Armoury is now entered. It is crowded with arms, many 
of which have very unheroic memories about them; arms for cere. 
mony and parade—even the shield and helmet of poor Eric XIV, 
are displayed as martial relics. There is not wanting, however, 
much that is deeply interesting. Amongst the armour and weapons 
of Sweden’s kings and warriors, so carefully and chronologically 
arranged, we look upon the very bulwarks and instruments that 
have protected her and carved out her destiny ; thet have emanci- 
pated her from foreign sway ; that have received, unshaken and un 
terrified, the shock and thrust of her enemies, and made her a 
mirror for the chivalry of the world. We see the breastplate of 
Charles X., with the mark of a bullet upon it; the mighty iron 
storm-hat of Gustavus Adolphus, which Gloriana was unable to 
lift, and his arms and coverings of various descriptions. But there 
are, indeed, warlike memorials of the whole of the Gustavs and the 
Carolines: and, in addition, a plentiful illustration of the progress 
Made in the deadly arts of war. 

We next ascend the magnificent central flight of marble stairs 
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to the higher floor. And, first, let us go through the 
galleries, which comprise rooms devoted to the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools. There are few, however, to which we 
can refer i in brief notes like ours. The portrait of Christian IV. of 
Denmark, by Karel van Mander, struck us, with its low forehead, 
and gross purposes written on every line of Ba features. Just such 
a man, we considered, as would go the front, as he did in the Thirty 
Years” War, and then withdraw in superstitions weakness. But he 
had a strength not displayed in this portrait, for he did much for 
his kingdoms—has left his name to two important towns in Norway, 
and, what is more worthy still, an idolised memory in the hearts of 
his subjects. Rembrandt’s “‘ Ziska’s Sammansvarjning ”’ is one of his 
most remarkable productions, although the mere groundwork of a 
picture. Its subject is when the brave Ziska makes the swords of 
his fellows kiss in deadly love, with vows of revenge on the occasion 
of the death of Huss. It has more colour than most of Rembrandt's 
pictures. The usual sombreness of his faces—which we see even in 
the famous Night Watch in Amsterdam, and the greatest of his 
portrait-pictures—is not here, but in its place i is an almost hideous. 
ness of aspect, as if the bosoms of the men swelled with their 
* fraught of aspic’s tongues.’’ Godly zeal has not entered into them ; 
the first bitterness of hate has charged their souls, and the 
appearance of their countenances tells of its cruel workings within. 
One man, grinning at the bottom of tne table, is the incarnation of 
violence moved by unnatural, spasmodic mirth at the fierce resolve 
which whets the avenging sword for the enemies of the Lord. 

Our step was arrested by the death of Seneca, said to be a free 
copy after Rubens, It is more like an original. It is itself worthy 
of being copied, yet this is not likely to be the case, the subject 
is too painful. It calls the mind to a man and to an ev ent equally 
repugnant to these our luxurious days. Discipline hides herself 
in past centuries. Here stands before us the aged Seneca--a 
pitiful, emaciated frame which a man has lanced ; the life-blood 
is oozing from his arm; life is fading from his countenance and 
every limb. But we know that the soul flinched not in that final 
hour of trial. Socrates alone, of all men, showed a courage more 

magnificently philosophical. ‘Happy in his piteous powers has the 
artist been, that we are able to say of his work. ‘‘ So must it have 
been with old Seneca. We behold the body falling into rum, 
whilst over it—as with the last rays of a departing orb—there 
still plays the unconquerable serenity, nobleness, and fearless. 
ness of the soul.”’ 

The Spanish and French Masters come next. Desprez, in glow- 
ing colours, portrays Gustavus IIT. witnessing mass in St. Peter's 
at Rome, and Gagneraux cmulates him 1a florid display in his 
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picture of Pope Pius VI. showing Gustavus through the 

ture gallery of the Vatican. The papacy here seems: taking 

gourteous revenge on the third Gustavus, for the ecclesiastical 

aggressions of the first, and the hostile military exploits of the 

In the Swedish galleries the genius of the land is worthily 
ted. 

Dahl’s portrait of Charles XII. bodies forth the hero in a 
fine natural manner—there is the impress of truth on it—you feel 
assured that the warrior-king could have exactly have stood before 

as he does in this picture. The face is not commanding, but 
itis lighted up by a fine, eager, irrepressible intelligence. Hockert’s 
interior of a Lapp cottage is marked by a sweetness and elegance 
rather alien to such a place, but, by that very reason, he succeed 
in his purpose ; he brings the details of northern home life plea. 
santly and yet vividly before the eyes—there is no dirt or sordid. 
ness, but altogether a pleasing picture. ‘The industrious Lapp, the 
affectionate mother looking at her babe, swung up in a manner 


peculiar to the people, form a happy representation of arctic 
domestic life. 


Gustavus III]. again comes in for honours. “ Pilo’s Coronation,”’ 
although unfinished, is a veracious state picture. We have the in- 
terior of St. Nicolas Church, where the ceremony took place, bathed 
with ethereal glories. Gustavus has, perhaps, too much complacency 
iwhis face. But that makes us all the better pleased to look upon 
the fair features of his queen, who sits under the golden canopy, 
waiting the completion of the regal rites. In the portrait-picture 
by Roslin, of Gustavus Il]. and his brothers looking at a map of 
war, the features of each are sketched in a sparkling, masterly 
style, 

Wertmiiller recalls ‘Trianon, in his portrait of Marie Antoinette 
promenading in its park with her children—cheerful as the day—- 
before the sullen clouds charged with the lightnings of the revolu. 
tion had overcast their heaven, and burst in terror and death on 
their heads. But all neighbouring pictures fade before the same 
atist’s Ariadne lying on the strand of Naxos. ‘The figure is that 
fa Venus, the sorrow that of a Niobe; desolation is settled in 
that all-lovely face, down which flow tears that you would almost 

you could dry. Her loneliness is complete. Not merely in 
the isolation of her figure. The stern rock behind tells of it; the 
ide-left shells around her, also ; the double string of pearls upon 


her arm—once a gift from, but now a funereal token of her lover, 
the foir-haired stranger, who 









“came 
To light with love the fatal flame 
That’s aye will burn within her breast ;” 
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even that treasured ornament tells of departed raptures—when 
sacrifice and joy met together—and of her utter loneliness, So 
does the melancholy main over which she gazes, and the far 
upon it, which dwindles from our sight whilst we are looking, 
We have the King’s deserted daughter depicted in the glory of her 
charms and misery, murmuring with sobbing accents,— 


“‘ My love has gone for aye, 
And I am left alone alway 


To brood o’er all that might have been !” 

Of a different character are the subjects and treatment of 
Winge. He deals with the mighty mythology of the north; he 
seeks to make his canvas speak with the large utterance. of: the 
ancient Sagas. ‘‘ Loke and Sigyn ’’ is a masterly production. The 
incarnate evil—the demoniac Loke, is chained to a rock. Above 
him is the many-wreathed serpent which would pour its venom 
upon him, but his wife catches the poisonous stuff in a goblet. 
This is no Prometheus, but a dark being, as malificent as the ser- 
pent of old. His throes give earthquakes to the world, and he has 
yet a destiny which will be destructive to humanity. Mild Sigyna 
is the prime example of affectionate devotion in Swedish lore, the 
devotion which clings with arms of love even when its object is 
oathsome and diabolical. 

The same artist’s ‘‘ Fight of Thor with the Giants ’’ is gigantic in 
its conception and style. The mighty, all-preserving Deity dashes 
onward—we might almost say upon us, as we look up to bim— 
drawn by his impetuous goats. In his calm strength he smites 
the Titan race as he flies along—the massive forms fall by the side 
of his chariot, cruelly crushed, and death.smitten by his terrible 
hammer. He is a god in every part, performing god-like work 
with divine energy. Winge, also, gives some delineations of the 
nearer, milder, half.mnystic half-mythic times. Here is Kraka— 
** Jone sitting on the shores of old romance ’—the sternly benig- 
nant female and her hound—the typical female of Swedish life— 
fair, compassionate, and strong in virtue. Hyjalmar’s parting with 

- Orvar Odd, shows the former warrior lying on the Jonely sea-shore 
in his agony : the latter gives the parting pressure of the hand. 
We see here times when martial courage and singleness of purpose 
took the very heavens by force: when the lines between this and 
the other world were believed to be palpable and certain. 
The air of our poet-laureate’s “‘ Morte D’Arthur’’ breathes over the 
painting : a solemn, pathetic: awe inspired by higher courage, and 
steeped in poetry. With this picture we would conjoin Ingeborg’s 
reception of Orvar Odd’s news of Hjalmar’s death. The maiden 
faints in her father’s arms, as the warrior tells the sad tale—but 
for such matters the Sagas should be consulted. 
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. Rosen’s picture of Eric XIV., his Catherine, and Géran, Pehreon, 
recalls all the sadness and tenderness of the monarch’s history,, We 
believe these are, as close as they can be, literal its. Eric 
with his red cloak and red beard is too life-like to be the creation 


 offancy. Goran has evidently entered whilst the pair have been 


caressing. He addresses the king, pointing at the same time to a 
death-warrant which Eric holds in his left hand, and which is the 
result of his instigation of the king against the Stures. The subtle 
villain is shown in his cadaverous face, and in his half-crouching, 
mean, sinister manner. He enjoys the agony he causes the loving 

ir. His matter and his influence have over-mastered Eric, who, 


: seated at the feet of his little Catherine, has forgotten his late 


endearments, and gazes forward into vacancy with a stolid look, 
The Gorgon horrors of Géran’s mission have turned the monarch 
intostone. The expression on little Catherine's face is wonderful ; 
there is shocking fear and disgust at the intruder and his mission— 
apprehension for her husband—yet through all there shines the 
dauntless affection that would step between him and danger, and 
the commission of any desperate act. She holds his right hand—at 
once to withhold him}from the murderous purpose, and to afford him 
assurance that their fate is one now and ever, 

Our Epilogue in these galleries shall be the painting of that 
name by Cederstrém. ‘The man who is the subject of this picture 
may lately have been as brave as he was beautiful. But neither 
courage nor comeliness have availed to resist or to charm his 
murderer. He is stretched stiff upon the floor—his sword broken 
in his grasp; stiff and cold he lies at the foot of the table, whereat 
he has partaken of the wine and fruits of life—stiff, cold, and 
deserted he lies—only flowers. on the floor beside him, as if in 
mockery of votive honour, or rather hinting at strewn funereal 
offerings. There is a mysticism in the picture. It speaks to an. 
other sense than that of the eye. So do most men fall in the battle 
of life—their sword broken in their grasp—full of lustihood, in the 
midst of sensual pleasures. So are they left in the hour of calamity 
by. one and by all, to lie stiff, cold, and alone. So let it not be 
with any who gaze hereon. Let them take the lesson to heart ! 
Be watchful in the dazzling moment when success sheds its most 
glorious beams—‘‘ wheu the wine giveth his colour in the cup,” 
Let the sword of the intellect be well tempered : let there be no sur. 
prise—no weakness—no weak trustfulness to others—in the times, 
when only our courage and skill can save us. No exit sudden 
and afore our duty to the Great Taskmaster is fulfilled. Men of the 
World ! take you also goud heed. Consider the moral of this pic- 
ture as you gaze upon it now in the time of holiday and pleasure=» 
temember it in the battles of your busy hours, 


~ smal 







































* "The most remarkable room in all Sweden, probably, is the one 
we now enter, called Kongl Klaidkammaren, or Royal Wardrobe 
Room. It contains articles worn by the sovereigns, carefully pre- 
served, hung in glass cases, according to date. Itis the history 
of the country, and in many instances it is royal biographies—in 
embroidery, ‘silk, and leather; for here are childhood’s dresses, 

majority robes, gorgeous coronation apparel, and modest, russet, 
soiled garments, which denote epochs in Sweden’s history. 

Of three sections alone we must speak in our limited space. 

1. The glory and the fall of Gustavus Adolphus are de- 
clared in the various articles, whick are becoming so embrowned 
and worn by time. Here are the clothes which he wore when he 
was wounded at Dirschau ; those, also, which he wore at Danzic in 
1627, when he was struck under the shoulder ; and those coverings 
which drank his heart’s stream at Lutzen. Arlittle apart from these 
we stroke the great warrior’s favourite short, brown horse (whose 
skin is thus appropriately stuffed and placed amidst his master’s 
memorials), and which he rode at the same stricken-field. _ 

2. Here are the garments last worn by the headstrong, meteor- 
like Charles XII. The blue cloak and coat in which he was clad 
when shot at Frederickshall, and his martial glove, thick with the 
now blackened blood, in consequence of his putting it to bis head 
when struck by the fatal bullet. 

3, Lastly, we remark the motley wear of Gustavus IIT. Here 
are his princely small-clothes. Also, a blue coat with star, having 
a white handkerchief tied round the left-arm; the veritable 
coat and homely badge with which he challenged declaration for 
his party, when he came from the palace into the city, on his coup 
@état in 1772. Finally, the masque dress he wore twenty years 
after, when he was shot by Ankerstrém in the Opera House. There 
is the small perforation of the bullet from the air-pistol—so small, . 
and yet so all-sufficient. 

Here are three violent ends! Not royalty, nor royal fortune, 
can save man from an ignominious exit. Two were obscurely ac- 
complished—probably by plebeian hands, and have left the most 
momentous acts relating to them to disputation, and not to history. 
The other took place when the monarch made merry in the jester’s 
garb, Alas, for the moral of Cederstrém’s Epilogue ! 
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PILGRIMAGE TO THE. SCENE OF THE LAST. 
YEARS OF STEELE. 


A PILGRIMAGE in honour of a pleasant memory, in the midst of 
the charming scenery of a picturesque land, by its winding streams, 
and the invigorating breezes of its hills, and, unlike the earlier 
pilgrims, the journey robbed of its toil by the aid of steam, is no 
unpleasant penance. 

In his latter years, Steele—like Chaucer—after a life spent in, 
the great and gay world, and having founded the first’ popular 
hterature in the language, retired in broken health and fortune 
into the country; buta country that might well have delighted the 
creator of that model country gentleman, Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Carmarthen was not merely the ancient capital of the Cambrian 
Principulity, with its notable associations ; but its vicinity was 
fitted to charm by its picturesque aspects those who anticipated the 
general appreciatio» of that quality, as it is evident from his writin 
that Steele did, if it be true, as some assert, that it is of modern 
origin, and not rather that the modern facilities were wanting to 
manifest it. It had been the abode of heroes and of martyrs— 
notably of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, who is believed to have placed the 
crown on the head of Richmond on Bosworth field, and who there . 
kept up princely state; and of Bishop Ferrar, who perished at the 
stake in the days of Mary, of ill-omened name; and the vicinity 
has been the theme of song. The vale of the Towey, along the 
reaches of which his country residence was situated, is famed for 
its beauty ; and a mile or two further on the village of Abergwili 
and near the junction of the Gwili river with the Towey, is the 
favourite residence of the Bishop of St. Davids, the ancient eccles- 
siastical metropolitan of Wales, where recently died the distinguished 
Dr. Connop Thirlwall,—and some few miles further, is the scene 
of Dyer’s famous descriptive poem of ‘‘Grongar Hill.” | 

Amid these scenes Steele spent the closing years of a stirring 
and eventful life. Unfortunately, those who look for any material 
contemporary mementoes of Steele will be%disappointed, the town. 
house having occupied the site of the present assembly rooms ; and _ 
the country one, with a walled.in orchard, having been removed to 
Make way for an ordinary farm-house,—the only trace of the 
former one being an elevated ridge running parallel with the gabld . 
of the present building on the opposite side of the entrance, which - 
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has all the appearance of being artificial ground, and may, probably, 
have formed a terrace adjoining the old building. Nor have any 

reminiscences of Steele survived—except of a general 
nature. But the traditional account which has formed a record 
was characteristic. Moore expressed himself charmed amid the 
pain he experienced on his Jast visit to Scott, when he returned 
from his continental journey, to die amid the scenes he loves so 
well, and the sound he delighted best to hear—the ripple of the 
Tweed upon its pebbly margin,—to see how the genial, amiable, 
temper survived amid the'sad intellectual wreck. And so it was 
with Steele, though the latter was not so great in his case. The 
sweet disposition remained, to. illumine like sunshine the clouds 
that surrounded his closing years. Like the Vicar of Wakefield, 
he loved the sight of happy human faces, and in contributing to 
create them. It is said that of a summer’s evening he would have 
his chair taken out to where the lads and lasses were dancing on 
the greensward, and, with his pencil, write an order on his agent, 
the mercer, for some article of dress for the best dancer. 


“ But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven,” 


and the Sacred Volume was his most frequent companion in his 

tive hours. And there he sank calmly to rest like a tired 
child, September 1, 1729, his remains being interred in the vault 
of his wife’s family, beneath the chancel of the old church of St. 
Peter's. 

One exception I have unwittingly omitted in saying there was 
no contemporary memento of Steele. The large original portrait 
of Lady Steele is in the possession of a gentlemen in the neighbour- 
heod—Mr. Rees, of Moreb, Liandilog. It is by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, the Reynolds of his day (though his pictures preserve better 
than those ofjthe latter), from which it appears that she was an 
exceedingly handsome and elegant person. It is a pity it should 
not be secured for the National Portrait Gallery. 

But in addition to this there was one compensating circum- 
stance, amounting almost to a curious coincidence in point of time 
to one in search of information respecting Steele. The fine old 
church of St. Peter’s was undergoing renovation, through the 
munificence of Mr. Valentine Davis, ex-Mayor of Carmarthen, 
which included a splendid mural tablet to the memory of Steele, 
the execution of which has been zealously superintended by the 
vicar. It is a magnificent and costly design in brass, mounted 
upon a slab of white marble. The tablet is embellished with 4 
border in black and red, and above the inscription are represented 
two closed volumes, marked: “*‘ Spectator,’ ‘Guardian ;’’’ and 
resting upon these, is an open volume, inscribed: ‘ ‘ Tatler’ 
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‘April 12, 1709,” being the date of the commencement the first of 
of that memorable series. Then follows a suitable inscription. 
Close by the memorial are others to a number of 

Gerthies, including, in addition to those previously referred to, 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex; Major-General Sir William 
Nott, the hero of the Afghan war; and others. The tablet of 
Steele, however, is one of the most beautiful and pleasing of them 
all. The only previous memorial had been a plain slab, with a 
poetical inscription, in the rural church of yma a pic- 
turesquely situated on a hill a little way beyond Steele’s country 
— erected by Mr. Williams, who afterwards owned the 


Of Stecle’s four children—Richard had died in infancy, Eugene 
in babyhood, and Mary shortly after her father. Elizabeth, after 
having been the subject of a duel at Bath between two rival 
claimants, married the Hon. John—afterwards Lord—Trevor, a 
judge. Having handed over his property to his creditors for some 
years, his debts were all paid, leaving some considerable balance to 
his account. 

Like that of many other eminent men, Steele’s family history 
is involved in much obscurity. Chancellor Steele, during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, left a son Richard, born about 1640, who 
might have been Sir Richard’s father ; but a note in the 
in Herald’s College speaks of him as living in 1709, and Steele 
represents his father as having died when he was only five years 
old, unless we consider the beautiful morsel, apparently auto. 
biographical, as one of the fictitious phantasies of Mr. Bickerstaff. 
The ordinary account is that his father was a barrister and private 
secretary to the Duke of Ormond, when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. As a matter of fact, it’ now appears that he must have 
belonged to the more practical branch of the profession; and it 
was his uncle, Henry Gascoigne, who was secretary to the Viceroy, 
having succeeded Sir George Lane in 1674. But then comes 
another question, was his mother a Gascoigne, or was she only a 
half sister to the Viceroy? If she was, there is a curious coinci. 
dence in the subject. There is a marriage license in the records of 
the Consistoral Court, Dublin, dated June 1st, 1670, for the mar. 
riage of Richard Steele, of Mountain, co. Dublin, Gentleman, and 
Elinor Simes, of St. Bridget’s Parish, Dublin, widow. This would 
appear an exact identification of his parentage, and the lady 
belonged to the same parish as that in which Steele’s baptisimal 
register occurs; but the license for the previous marriage, dated 
Aug. 1643, gives the lady’s maiden name as Sheyles—and so we are 
at sea again, unless we suppose Secretary Gascoigne to have been 
only her half-brother. The baptismal register, however, ‘ March y° 
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12th, 1671, Richard, sounof Richard Steele, baptised,” requires no 
identification, as a certified copy of it is among his papers in the 
British Museum. 

But to leave what Cowper calls—though not, of course, with 
reference to the pedigree of eminent men—the most assenine employ 
on earth, 

“To tell of parentage and birth—” 


and having got the future humourist and essayist fairly launched 
into the world, let us briefly trace his progress there, and how he 
achieved the work by which he has left 


“‘ Foot-prints in the sands of time.” 


Let us hope that he was not playing us false when he gave us 
that little gem about his parents :-— 


“ The first sorrow I ever knew,” he says, “ was upon the death of my 
father, at which time I was not quite five years of age ; but was rather 
amazed at what all the house meant—than possessed with a real under- 
standing why nobody was willing to play with me. I remember I went 
into the room where the body lay,.and my mother sat weeping alone by 
it. I had my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beating the coffin and 
calling papa ; for, I know not how, I had some slight idea that he was 
locked up there. My mother catched me in her arms, and, transported 
beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before in, she almost 
smothered me in her embraces ; and told me in a flood of tears ‘ papa 
could not hear me, and would play with me no more, for... . he could 
never come to us again,’ She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble 
spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief, amidst all the wildness of her 
transport, which methought struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, 
before I was sensible what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and has 
made pity the weakness of my heart ever since.” | 


The first notice we have of the lad is in his twelfth year, when, 
through the interest of his uncle with the Duke of Ormond, who 
was one of the governors of the house, young Steele was sent for 
his education to the famous Charterhouse school, in London,* from 
which so many eminent men have emanated. The entry is dated 
Nov. 16, 1684: ‘‘ Richard Steel, admitted for the Duke of Ormond 
. . + aged 13 years 12 March next.’’ One of the fortunate results 
of this was the intimacy he there formed with Joseph Addison, then 
a day pupil, which ripened into a memorable life-long friendship, 
the fruits of which we know. Young Steele appears to have spent 
some of his vacations at Addison’s home, and to have been greatly 
beloved by the Dean and his family. 

After a residence of three or four years, Steele was matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on the 13th March, 1689.90, his age, by 
some discrepancy with the Charterhouse register, being stated at 
16. In 1691, Steele stood at the head of the Postmasters of 





* Now removed to Godalming, near Guildford, Surrey. 
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Merton College, which, -being scholarships, would imply, though he 
came away without his degree, that he had not neglected his 
studies. His friend Addison had preceded him at Queen’s College, 
of the same University, though of their intercourse in their college 
days we have no trace. But the only correspondence between him 
and his uncle Gascoigne which has been preserved, and which has 
only recently been made public, +t belongs to this period. Herehis 





t‘ All the Year Round,” Dec. 5, 1868, from the archives of Ormond 
Castle, Kilkenny. The present writer had previously applied by letter 
to the gentleman having charge of the papers there, for information on 
the subject without effect, in anticipation of a personal visit, and after- 
wards found that Mr. Dickens’ partner in the above serial—Mr. Willis— 
had brought to light, for the first time, four letters of Steele to his 
uncle. I 


“S1r,—My Tutour has received ye certificate for seven pound, for 
which I most humbly thank you. I have been with Dr. Hough, who 
received your letter, and inquired very civilly after you and my Lady’s 
health. When I took my leave of him, he desired me to inform him, 
if at any time he could be serviceable or assistant to me, for he would 
very readily do it. Dr. Aldridge gives he’s service to y*, and told me 
he should write to you himself by this post. This is all at present from 
y’ most humble servant and ever-obedient nephew, _R. STEELE, 


“Pray, sir, direct to me myself, for ’tis something troublesome to my 
Tutour. J am and have been indisposed by a bile just over my left eye, 
but I think it mends now.” 

Postmark, March, 31, 1690. 


““S1r,—I received letter, and gave Mr. Sherwin his paper from you. 
Most of the money he had in his hands was before disposed of, there- 
fore he gave me but five pounds, but he will give the rest next Wednes- 
day, till which time [ defer giving y" a true and particular account how 
my Tutour and I design to dispose of the whole. The night after I 
writ my last, Mr. Horne sent for me to the tavern, where he and Mr, 
Wood, a fellow of that Coll., treated me with claret and oysters. I went 
to give him an account of what you commanded me, whichI shall do at 
the first opportunity. Our Dean whome you expected, is, I suppose, 
now at London. ‘The election for students of now, if y" would be pleased 
to speak to him or purchase from my lord a word or two ; it would per- 
haps get me the most creditable preferment for young men in the whole 
university. There 2re many here that think of it, but none speak their 
mind ; the places are wholly in the Dean and Canon’s dispose, without 
respect to schollarship, but if you will vouchsafe to use your interest in 
‘My behalf, there shall be nothing wanting in the endeavours of your 


Most obedient nephew, and most humble servant, R. STEELE.” 
“The Dean has two in his gift. My most humble duty to my lady,” 
3. 


“Srr,—I have received the Bundle my lady sent to me, and do 
most humbly thank y’, for that and all the rest of y" favours; but my request 
toyou now is that you would compleat all the rest by solliciting the Dean, 
who is now in London, in my behalfe for a student’s place here, Lam 
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love of the drama displayed itself in the production of a comedy, and 
his docility in destroying it on the unfavourable opinion of a colle 

friend. He was an enthusiastic admirer of King William, and, from 
this or some other cause, was seized with a martial ardour that 





satisfied that I stand very fair in his favour. He saw one of my exer. 
cises in the house and commended it very much, and said y' if I went 
on in my study he did not question but I would make something more 
than ordinary. I had this from my Tutour. I have, I think, a good 
character throughout the whole Coll., I speak not thus f* out of any 
vanity on affectation but to let you know that I have not been altogether 
negligent on my part. These places are not given by merit but acquired 
by friends, though I question not but so generous a man as our Dean 
would rather prefer one that was a scholar before another. I have had 
so great advantage in being . . . . [end of page wanting] my own abilities 
are so very mean, I believe there are very few of the gown in .the Coll, 
so good scholars as I am. - My T'utour before told me that if you should 
be pleased to use your interest for me, or f° my lord’s letter or word in 
my behalfe, it would certainly do my businesse. And y" friend Dr, 
Hough—the new Bishop of Oxon—I believe may doe much now, for 
Dr. Aldrich is, as it were, his Dean. Perhaps, sir, you may be modest 
in soliciting him, because you may think others trouble him for the same 
thing ; but pray, sir, don’t let that hinder you for it will be the same case 
next Election, and if we misse this opportunity ’tis ten to one whether 
we have such another ; besides the Dean won't have a place again this 
three years, therefore I beseech you, Sir, as you have been always here- 
tofore very good to me, to use your utmost endeavour now in my 
behalfe, and assure y'self that whatever preferment I ever attain to, shall 
never make me ungratefully forget, and not acknowledge the authour of 


all my advancement, but I shall ever be of writing myself your most 
obliged and humble ser"', R. STEELE,” 


4. 
“HONOURED MADAM, 

Out of a deep sense of y" la** goodnesse towards me, I could not 
forbear accusing myselfe of ingratitude in omitting my duty, by not 
acknowledging y" ladyship’s favours by frequent letters ; but how to ex- 
cuse myselfe as to that point I know not, but humbly hope y‘ as you 
have been always so bountiful to me as to encourage my endeavours, so 
y” will be soe merciful] to me as to pardon my faults and neglects ; but, 
madam, should I express my gratitude for every benefit I receive at 
y” lady**, and my good vncle’s hand, I should never sit down to meat, 
but I must write a letter when I rise from table ; for to his goodnesse I 
humbly acknowledge my being ; but, madam, not to be too tedious, I 
shall only subscribe myself, mada™, y" lord*’”* humble servant, and 
obedient, though unworthy nephew, R. STEELF.” 

“ A draft memorandum to the Duke of Ormond, in Mr. Gascoigne’s 
handwriting, dated May, 27, 1690, is to the effect : ‘‘ That your lordship 
will be pleased to befriend Dick Steele, who is now entered in Ch., 
by getting him a student’s place there, or something else to exse me of 
charges beside what is allowed him by the Charter House.” 

Ormond being Chancellor of Oxford, Steele in the following year 
was made a Postmaster of Merton College, 
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nothing ‘could repress. Finding that his friends would not ‘aid 
him in his wishes, he left Oxford—though his patron, Ormond, was 
its chancellor—to serve under the banner of the King as a volunteer 
at the Horse Guards. But having recommended himself to Lord 
Cutts, the colonel of his regiment (who was himself a writer of 
prose), he made the best of his rash step by becoming his secretary, 
and receiving, through his influence, first an ensign’s commission, 
and afterwards a company in Lord Lucas’s regiment of Fusiliers. 
But though he thus lighted on his feet, he can hardly be acquitted 
of rashness ; yet it is a proof of his manly and independent charac- 
ter, for he tells us that he forfeited the reversion to a good estate in 
consequence. He certainly made an earlier start in life than he 
could otherwise have done. But the result proved that it was not 
_ the most favourable school for one of his fascinating wit and social 
qualities, and unfortunate facility of disposition. Captain Steele 
was the life and soul of the mess; but he soon felt that the mess 
was the death of his own better nature. Having made resolutions, 
and broken them again and again, against the convivial excesses 
into which he was thus led, and of which his wit formed the chief 
charm, he resolved to write a little homily for his own private use ; 
but finding this attempted exorcism ineffectual, he resolved to print 
it as a testimony against himself if the charm of printing had not 
the desired effect. In this he was most completely successful. 
His brother officers had no idea of losing so agreeable a companion 
out of any regard for his consistency, and having once committed 
him, they had the laugh clearly against him, and any after- 
attempted resistance only increased his confusion. 

Such was the beginning of Steele’s authorship. The “ Christian 
Hero,’’ which was the result, is a little moral and philosophical 
essay designed to show the pretentious nature, but utter insuffi- 
ciency of the heathen philosophy, in comparison with the Christian 
faith, either to elevate man or to support him in adversity, which 
he illustrates by various striking examples. This little treatise 
was dedicated to Lord Cutts, who had been a second father to him, 
and went through several editions in the course of a few years. 
This little work, or rather the circumstances attending its produc- 
tion, has been the source of endless diatribes ; only Jess extravagant 
and unjust than that of the great Professor Schlosser (Slusher it 
should have been), who, after speaking contemptuously of superficial 
attainments, quotes the work as the “ Christian Heroes,’’ a poem, 
and then criticises unfavourably what he could never have seen or 
known anything of. No one could reasonably object to Steele’s 
infirmities being mentioned with regret, in common with those sub. 
ject to similar weaknesses. But in an age when parsons were not 
only great bottleemen, but Nimrods, and not only wore scarlet 
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coats,* but purple noses, and Archdeacon Headley could write of the 
great and good Addison, ‘‘ whose phlegmatic constitution wag 
hardly; warmed for society by that time Steele was not fit for it,” 
that the latter’s weaknees alone, should, on every occasion, be 

ed to the front is both unjust avd unreasonable. Sometimes 
he is referred to as if he had meant himself as the ‘ Hero,” 
whereas he clearly referred to King William. 

One of the latest writers on the subject of Steele—(‘‘ Cornhill 
Magazine,” Oct. 1876)—while admitting Mr Foster’s masterly 
vindication of Steele as an excellent corrective of Macaulay's de. 
preciation, and referring to Miss Aiken as ‘ with the canon’s habit 
of depreciating Steele in vogue,” and professing himself to take the 
more favourable view, sets out with saying “ there was no doubt 
a want of backbone in a nature that could thus lightly yield to 
temptation.”” But it is right that we should know whether this is 
to apply to all who have similarly yielded. Had Addison, for in- 
stance, no “backbone ?’’ or if we go back to antiquity, had Philip 
of Macedon and his greater son—Alexander, none? He also quotes 
Macaulay's remark about Steele ‘dicing himself into a sponging. 
house, or drinking himself into a fever;’’ the former without 
any authority, except that, if true, it would have afforded an 
adequate explanation of his difficulties. But there is the best 
evidence of his having made a crusade against the professional 
gamblers of his day, which it is, of course, quite possible might have 
been done by one who had himself been a victim. But assuming 
it to be true, would Macaulay have spoken in the same spirit about 
Charles J. Fox, who diced himself into beggary? Or if he had 
spoken equally candidly about Milton, would he have represented 
him as man of the angelic temper he has done? Milton’s ifir- 
mity was not confined to being one of the most virulent and scurrilous 
controversialists, but appears to have been carried into the domestic 
circle. Milton’s infirmities were those of the spirit, and it was to 
such that the comparison was made of “ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.’’ But what reference do we find to them in the pages 
of Macaulay? He might have said that his eminent services to 
literature claimed forbearance to his infirmities. That is exactly 
what we ask for Steele. The fact is, that the infirmity of Steele, of 
Addison, and others, who have exceeded in the same way, is hardly 
to_be accounted for, except as a physical weakness, which, however 
much to be regretted, cannot be fairiy judged by those who are 
free from it. Johnson couldn’t induige in moderation, but he had 
the virtue and strength of will to abstain. 


Last Years of Steele. 








* A writer on Steele ( ‘Temple Bar ’ Jan. 187 4) says, “a traditional 
sporting parson is ort to have given out from the roniieggtienk:, the 
collect for the Sunday next before the Derby.” 
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_ Having thus felt his way with the pen, it soon came to super- 
sede the sword. But before this was the case, his good nature in 
attempting to prevent a duel between two brother officers was the 
¢ause of his having one fastened on himself, the more violent of the 
parties being led to believe that his advice was given in the interest 
of his antagonist. Steele exhausted all the resources of reason and 
banter in vain, and having confidence in his own skill in the use of 
his weapon, he determined merely to stand on the defensive, and 
disarm his antagonist. But in parrying a thrust of his opponent, 
he wounded him so severely, that for some time his life hung in the 
balance ; and Steele suffered the most intense remorse, during the 
period of suspense, which confirmed his abhorrence of the practice. 
He now reverted to that dramatic art, which he had been induced 
- to'relinquish by the unfavourable criticisms, as we have seen, of a 
llege friend. Whether the condemned comedy was re-cast, or 
an entirely new plot invented, we have no means of ascertaining, 
but the year after the essay, above referred to, which appeared in 
W01, he produced ‘The Funeral, or Grief & la Mode,’’ which was 
favourably received, and is said to have been the means of attracting 
toward him the favourable notice of the King, through the Earl of 
Albemarle, though he did not live to give practical effect to it. 
The circumstances under which Steele thus commenced his dra- 
matic career were peculiar. At the time when he took up his pen, 
Congreve, one of the latest and most brilliant of a series of remark- 
able writers of comedy, extending from the Restoration, and including 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, had just resigned his in dis 
gust. ‘These writers were a faithful mirror of the age to which they 
belonged, marked by unparalleled licentiousness and laxity of 
morals, and manners in the highest degree artificial, being partly 
the result of the re-action from the enforced restraint of the puritan 
times, and partly of the example of a court which, during its period 
of exile, was under no restraint of public opinion, and was probably 
hot put to shame by the continental ones with which it was sur- 
rounded. At lenvth, however, in the year 1698, a memorable 
and successful protest was made against this public scandal by 
Jeremy Collier, a high nonjuring churchman, who had equally 
exalted notions of the ‘‘divine right”’ of kings to govern ill, and 
of the sacerdotal office, taking his views of both from the old 
Jewish precedent and ritual. ‘To learning and wit of the most pun- 
gent kind, he added an indomitable courage and audacity, the ne 
plus'ultra of which he displayed in publicly giving absolution to 
Parkins and Friend, prior to their execution for the attempted 
assassination of William. These qualities and dispositions he now 
brought to bear in a better cause, and in his “ Short View of the 
ess and Immorality of the English Stage,” attacked the 
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whole phalanx of the dramatists, including Dryden, with the utmost 
vehemence, though not always correctness of style, mingled with 
very effective wit and humour, and knocked them down with as 
little ceremony as if he had been playing at nine-pins. Dryden 
saved his credit by professing to become a convert, though com. 
—e of the roughness of the handling; and Congreve, after a 
eeble attempt at opposition, retired discomfited, leaving his an. 
agonist in quiet possession of the field. 

Steele, who was not compromised in this attack, and still 
retaining his taste for the dramatic art, now appeared in the charac. 
ter of its reformer. He followed up his first success, and in the 
two following years produced “ The Tender Husband,” which was 
dedicated to Addison, as a ‘‘ memoial of an inviolable friendship ;” 
and “ The Lying Lover,” which contains pathetic incidents which 
he confesses “‘ are perhaps an injury to the rules of comedy, but I 
am sure are a justice to those of morality.’” Though Mr. Thackeray 
attributed to his rational admiration and appreciation of the softer 
sex, which he thinks he was the first to exhibit, as distinguished 
from extravagant and romantic rant, as ‘‘ that which makes his 
heroes such fine gentlemen, and his comedies such pleasant reading,” 
they can only afford to be treated here very briefly as an episode in 
his life, without dwelling critically on their merits. The latter, 
not having met with appreciation equal to its predecessors; or, as 
he afterwards expressed it in a speech in Parliament, “ being 
damned for its piety,’’ be was induced to relinquish these pursuits 
for the present, nor was it until after a lapse of eighteen years that 
he produced his last and best comedy (without reference to the two 
fragments he left behind him), of *‘ The Conscious Lovers.’’ This, 
according to the authority of Mr. Parson Adams, is the only play 
fit for a Christian to witness. 

The hope of promotion from King William, which Steele bad 
been led to indulge, was extinguished by the untimely death of the 


monarch from an accident in hunting, in the early part of 1702. — 


Nor was this all. Queen Anne, who succeeded him, had been 
brought up in Tory principles, and was not long in in showing the 
bent of her sympathies, by dismissing Steele’s friends—the Whigs 
—from office. The turning-point in his favour was the ultimate 
decision, by the advisers of the Queen, to abide by the declaration 
of war with Louis XIV., which had been one of the last acts of 
William in conjunction with his continental allies of Austria and 
Holland. The Jories, as a party, were opposed to the war; but 
wete overruled by the voice of public opinion. But Marlborough, 
by whom it was conducted, though originally of the same views 
with the party who had succeeded to power, feeling that the war 
in their hands would languish, used all his influence, in conjunction 
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with his wife—always a staunch Whig—to bring about at least a 
divided administration, and for this, the overweening conduct 
of the new ministers soon gave a pretext, which made the Queen 
not unwilling to listen to such a proposal. Gradually, one after 
another, the’ most moderate of the Whigs were introduced, 
when the other party, finding they could not have it all their own 
way, retired in disgust. 

It was in this state of affairs that, in May 1707, Steele was 
appointed Gazetteer, and much about the same time, one of the 

tlemen-ushers to the Prince Consort, George of Denmark, 
probably through Arthur Maynwaring, to whom he afterwards 
dedicated the first volume of the ‘‘ Tatler,’’ by whom he was intro- 
duced to Charles Montague, Lord Halifax, though the general 
opinion has been that he owed this and everything else to Addison, 
But there is little doubt that it was to Harley he owed the emolu- 
ment, being raised from a very small amount to £300 a year. He, 
himeelf calls the Gazetteer the lowest minister of State, and though, 
necessarily, very.innocent and very insipid, as he says, he found 
the conduct of it a constant source of obloquy. Waiting toa 
friend the following year, respecting a paragraph which had given 
umbrage to some parties, he says, ‘‘ I take my employment to be 
what is in its very nature the object of censure, since so many 
interests are concerned in the matters that I am to relate twice a 
week ; but I am-armed cap @ pie with old sentences, among which 
I prefer that of Horace with £300 per annum,” 

The intercourse-which circumstances had suspended for some 
time, was now renewed with Addison, who had wended his way 
back from the Continent slowly and disconsolately, having lost. the 
place he had only, briefly enjoyed as English resident about the Prince 
Eugene, and who, on his return, probably found Steele no longer 
the gay Guardsman or captain of Fusiliers, but one of the leading 
wits of the day, as well as a placeman, frequenting Wills, where 
Congreve had succeeded to the chair of Dryden or the St. James’s 
Coffee House, where the Whig politicians assembled, or, that 
select coterie, the Kit-cat Club, of which Addison himself had 
recently been elected a member, and one interesting incident con- 
nected with which was the presentation of Lady Mary Montagu, as 
achild, by her father, the Duke of Kingston, to the club asa 
wast. It may be interesting to add, that Steele’s house was 
afterwards the place of rendezvous, when she married Mr, Wortley 
Montagu 

Steele, himself, must have contracted. his first marriage prior - 
to this time, though of the exact date of it there is no record, Of 
the lady herself little is known, except that she was a native of, 
o connected with, Barbadoes, in the West Indies,. and that she 
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inherited a plantation there, from her brother, who died in France, 

the vessel in which he was coming to England having been captured 
and carried thither. She only survived her marriage a few months, 
There is a paper in the “ Tatler,’’ inculcating what Dr. Beattie 
calls “a sublime and interesting moral,’’ which, if it does not refer 
to this event, is certainly a curious coincidence. It describes the 
Writer as at the time in a part of the army, then quartered at 
Dover, and as paying his addresses to an agreeable young lady of 
good family in that neighbourhood. He then describes a dream he 
bad in reference to that event, though not at first treating it as 
such. They were amusing theinselves on the top of the cliff, 
enjoying the prospect of the sea, ‘‘ and trifling away the time in 
such little fondnesses as are most ridiculous to people in business, 
and most agreeable to those in love.’ Suddenly, the lady play- 
fully snatched a paper of verses he had been reading her, and ran 
off with them. He pursued, when, to his horror, the cliff gave at 
the point she had reached, and she was dashed to pieces. He said 
it was not in the power of Heaven itself to relieve his misery, 
when he awoke from the shock. ‘‘ The impressions of grief and 
horror,’’ he says, ‘“‘ were so lively on this occasion, that, while they 
lasted, they made me more miserable than I was at the real death 
of this beloved person, which happened a few months after, at a 
time when the match between us was concluded, inasmuch as the 


imaginary death was untimely, and I myself, in a sort, an acces. 


sary; whereas her real decease had all the alleviations of being 
natural and inevitable.’’ 

On this subject, like so many other parts of Steele’s history, 
involved in obscurity, the followipg admits of no explanation 
beyond the statement of the fact: ‘‘ Richard Lambert, Fourth 
Earl of Cavan, whilst at Barbadoes, married Margaret, daughter 
of Governor Trant, brother of Sir Patrick Trant, and niece to the 


celebrated Sir Richard Steele.”* ‘ Here is another mysterious © 


statement, capable of as little explanation: ‘‘ Died, Mrs. Sarah 
Delamain, wite of Mr. Henry Delamain, niece to the Countess of 
Derby, and first cousin to the ingenious Sir Richard Steele.’’t 

if we may trust to a passage in one of the Zatlers, Steele had 
had an earlier attachment which had a melancholy termination: 
of the object of it he says, ‘‘ In the same week I saw her dressed 
for a ball and in a shroud.” This was aremarkable fatality in two 
successive cases. He was more fortunate in the second Mrs 
Steele, who was not only an heiress, a great beauty, and something 
of a wit, but the very reverse of a myth, and indissolubly associ- 
ated with the memory of Steele, by the preservation of a corre- 


— 








*“ Lodge’s Peerage,” vol. 1., p. 361. 
t “ Exshaw’s Magazine,” Oct. 19, 1769. 
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ence unique in the whole range of literary history. Miss or 
Mary Scurlock (as it was then customary to eutitle al ladies 
of mature years) was the daughter and sole heiress of Jonathan 
Scurlock, Esq., of Llangupnor, Carmarthen, and of Gray's Inn, 
London, who inherited a small property of about £400 a year, 
subject to the life interest of her mother. The family were of 
Norman-Welsh extraction, one of whom, William de Scurlock, or 
Scurlog, had accompanied Strongbow in his invasion of Ireland ; 
but this branch of the race had long afterwards returned to the 
Principality, where they were held in much respect. It appears 
that Miss Scurlock had been acquainted with the first Mrs. Steele. 
How: long it was. after her decease that Steele began to pay his 
addresses to his second wife, there is no means of ascertaining ; but 
though he accuses her of something of prudery, yet, from the time 
he made a beginning, he carried on the siege in such approved 
military fashion, that in a matter of weeks he made an end of it. 
It is interesting to know that the letters he addressed to his future 
wife were admired by so good a judge as the elder Coleridge, who, 
we are told, on one occasion “ dwelt with much unction.... and 
approval on the manliness’’ they display, and thought them 
“models of their kind.”’ 
In the first, dated August 9, 1707, he says :-— 


“Your wit and beauty are suggestions which may easily lead you 
into the intention of my writing to you. You may be sure that I cannot 
be cold to so many good qualities as all that see you must observe in 
you. You are a woman of very good understanding, and will not 


Measure my thoughts by any ardour in my expressions, which is the 
ordinary language on these occasions.” 


Two days after, not appearing to have received a decisive 
answer, he renews his suit, saying :— 


_ “T know you are very much above the little arts, which are frequent 
In your sex, of giving unnecessary torment to their admirers, therefore 
hope you will do so much justice to the generous passion I have for you, 
a to let me have an opportunity of acquainting you on what motives I 
pretend to your good opinion. I shall not trouble you with my senti- 
ments till I know how they will be received ; and as I know no reason 
why the difference of sex should make our language to each other differ 
from the ordinary rules of right reason, I shall affect plainness and sin- 
cerity in my discourse to you, as much as other lovers do perplexity and 


rapture,” 

Mrs. Scurlock, her mother, being absent, sbe probably thought 
aslight preliminary delay in admitting Steele to pay his addresses 
(in addition to preparing for the communion) due to her dignity, 
and it was perhaps this that induced him to accuse her of prudery. 
Having got a favourable answer, he declares himself unable to de- 
tribe the force of his sentiments, as ‘‘ all great passion = us 
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dumb ;”’ but he soon recovers from that wrapt condition, and finds 
words i in abundance, though he occasionally commits little oversi ights 
worthy . of a lover ; such as omitting his name at the end. At the 
conclusion « of his seventh letter, about ten days after first addressing 
her, he assures her he is tired of calling her by her own name, and 
begs she would name ‘‘the day in which she would take that of 
her most obedient.”” Writing to her mother, whose return was 
delayed by illness, for her consent, Miss Scurlock says she “cannot 
recommend the person as having a great estate, title, &c., which are 
generally a parent’s chief care ; but he has a competence in worldly 
goods to make easy, with a mind so richly adorned as to exceed an 
equivalent to the greatest estate in the world, in my opinion.” 
In his statement of his income, also, to her mother in urging his suit, 
he put the Barbadoes plantation at £850, less £180 interest on 
mortgate of £3000, his employment £400, less £40 tax on the 
same, making a net total of £1025. From this letter, we infer 
that Mrs. Scurlock, senior, had given her consent to the marriage 
the latter part of the previous month, and that it took place privately 
about the 7th September, four days after the date of this letter, as 
the old lady had decided to winter in Wales. But from some un. 
accountable squeamishness on her part, it was not acknowledged, 
and they lived apart for a short time. But though Steele rebelled 
at this, he afterwards expresses his approval of her conduct in de. 
ference to her mother, who, though she would appear to have 
previously given her consent, had probably not been made aware 
of the event. 

Whether in the statement of his circumstances Steele was 
guilty of any exaggeration or reservation, as some have supposed,— 
not having any evidence on the subject, we do not feel ourselves at 
liberty to express any opinion; but from the style in which he 
commenced his married life, we might be inclined to suppose he 
had understated his means. From a letter to his mother-in-law, of - 
the 14th October, better than a month after his marriage, we find 
he had taken a house in Bury St. James’s, to which he soon after 
added one at Hampton Court, near his friend, Lord Halifax. He 
had his chariot and pair, with a saddle-horse for Mrs. Steele. But 
it must be remembered that, assuming his statement of his income 
without any drawbacks, it was equal to double the amount at the 
present day. But it is possible he may have been involved even 
then, The plea for such apparently needless show, especially if 
such was the case, was that it was necessary to advance his interests 
and prosecute his expectations while the wind was for him, with 
just consideration that, about a court, it will not always blow one 
way.’ There had been an unfavourable season, which probably 
affected his Barbadces remittances. But whatever the cause, Mrs. 
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must have become early aware of pecuniary straits and diffi- 
- culties on the part of her husband, The earliest of these were 
: tided over, and a loan of £1000 from Addison effected on the house 
Fe and furniture at Hampton, This was repaid within a year; but 
not long after, a similar one was repeated, which remained unliqui- 
dated for some years, which led to a painful result; which has been 
put in a needlessly unfavourable light to both parties by the adyo- 
ates of Addison in their injudicious zeal. Such a commencement 
must have seriously marred the peace and happiness of domestic 
ak but when we remember the ostentation and love of show 
played by Bacon, and the assigned motive in the case of Steele, 
it may tend to mitigate ourcensure. It must have been a disagree- 
able experience to his wife ; but notwithstanding the suggestions 
which have been made to her disadvantage, she appears to have 
_ been very amiable, of which a striking instance occurred some time 
after her marriage: On one occasion he drove her to one of the 
suburbs, where the carriage was ordered to stop at a boarding 
school, A little girl made her appearance, towards whom Steele 
manifested so much interest and affection, that his wife asked him 
if the child was his. On his confessing that she was, “ Then,” 
replied Mrs. Steele, “I beg she may be mine too.’’ She was 
accordingly taken home and treated as if she had been her own 
daughter. It is not every wife that would have acted so. She 
was called Miss Ousely; and Steele, afterwards, when he befriended 
Richard Savage, intended to have given her in marriage to him, 
with a £1000 dowry ; but as the money was not forthcoming in 
time, and Savage proved himself unworthy, she married a M : 
Aynston, a wealthy manufacturer at Amely, near Hereford. _ . 

In a letter, dated Dec. 6, 1708, Steele writes to his wife that 
Addison, who was then Under-Secretary of State, was about to 
accompany Lord Wharton, as Chief Secretary, to Ireland, and that 
he was making interest to succeed’ him in the former post. A 
fortnight later we find him assisting his friend in doing the honour 
atasupper he gave on accepting bis new appointment, but he 
failed in succeeding to the vacancy. Writing to a friend, however, 
and referring to his disappointment, he says, “ Meantime, some. 
thing additional will be given to your humble servant.” After 
some time, he accordingly received the appointment of a com- 
Missionership of stamps. 

Tn the interim, his present unimportant employments could not 
have fully occupied a mind so active and energetic, and this disap. 
pointment and his recent financial difficulties may have acted as a 
spur in inducing him to fall back on the resources of his pen. His 
connexion also with the Gazette was suggestive in that direction, 
and as he had complained that it + ney brought him censure 
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instead of credit, it may not unnaturally have occurred to him that 
the issue of a similar“ paper, with instructive and ent 
matter, might not only bring him credit, but even greater emolu. 
ment than its prototype, and at the same time produce most bene- 
ficial effects on the manners and tastes of the age, such as he had 
in his dramatic writings. We need not repeat the 
remarks we made on the social circumstances of the times in 
reference to them. The arduous task which he had relinquished 
five years previously, of counteracting the prevailing bey of the 
age, moral, social, and intellectual, and purifying the tone of pub- 
lic taste he now resumed with greater success and higher credit to 
himself. The Tatler, or Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 
made its first appearance on the 12th of April, 1709, only two din 
previous to the departure of Addison for the scene of his new 
official duties in Ireland, and without his knowledge. This, we 
may well believe, did not arise from any want of friendly feeling, 
but probably from a desire to test this new experiment before 
acknowledging it, and, in the event of success, to afford an agree- 
able surprise to his friend. The pseudonym of Bickerstaff had been 
rendered highly popular at the time, by having been employed by 
Swift ina pamphlet in which he attacked, with his own weapons, 
and ridiculed the pretensions of, Partridge, an almanac maker, who 
traded on public credulity by pretending to foretell events by astro. 
logy ; and Swift had created great amusement among the wits, who 
joined in the jeu d’esprit in predicting, according to ‘his own rules, 
the death of Partridge ai a certain day and hour. The joke was 
kept up for a considerable time by rejoinders to Partridgé’s denial. 
This was the ground of Steele’s assumption of the character of 
astrologer, and the censorial character he professes to have been the 
result of the other. ‘‘The reputation of a conjuror,”’ he says, 
** having had the effect of excluding him from public employment, 
he resolved to create a post for himself by reviving the ancient 
Roman office of public censor. And for-as-much as this globe is 
not trodden upon by mere drudges of business only, but men of 
spirit and genius are justly to be esteemed as considerable agents in 
it,”” he proposes to keep the reader advised of all noteworthy 
matters connected with the wits, as the term then was. For the 
greater convenience, he divides his labours into different heads or 
interests, dating what concerned them from their respeetive head- 
quarters, or coteries held at noted coffee-houses. Thus his lucu- 
brations extended over the whole field of life, in accordance with bis 
motto, Quicquid agunt homines. Nor, while cateriug for ‘‘ the 
town ”’ did he overlook rural interests ; but established a correspon- 
dence with himself, in which, speaking of the pleasures of the 
country, he says :—‘ Such a frame of mind raises that sweet enthu- 
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_ siasm which warms the imagination at the sight of every work of 


_ gature, and turns all round you into picture and landscape.” 





_ There was likewise a club of eccentrics held at the ‘‘ Trumpet "— 
also representative—to which Bickerstaff belonged, whose portraits 
and doings are amusingly drawn, and indicate an acute knowle 
ofbuman nature. Besides presenting a gallery of pictures of the 
social aspects of the age, it treated of the most varied and interest- 

‘ing topics connected with literature, art, taste, and ethics, varied 
‘with, narratives unrivalled for their touching pathos; whilst over 
the whole was thrown the lambent play of a wit and humour the 
most charming and genial. When it is considered that all this was 
undertaken in tri-weekly sheets, and conducted for nearly two years 
by one person, with only occasional contributions from others, we 
may well stand divided between admiration and amazement at such 
au unparalleled effort of intellectual energy and resource. : 

Of the occasional contributors, one of the earliest of note was 
Swift, who wrote the ‘ Description of Morning,” in No. 9, and in 
all about a dozen papers. Congreve, also, wrote one paper. 
Addison—who had discovered the hand of his friend, in No. 6, bya 
criticism on Virgil, which, though not very important in itself, he 
remembered having communicated to Steele—notwithstanding his 
responsible official engagements, commenced his contributions with 
the *‘ Distress of News-writers,”’ in No. 18, and added other occa. 
sional contributions ; but it was not until a period of greater leisure, 
after eighty numbers had appeared, and the work was an immense 
success, that he came to share, and perhaps in some degree to 
heighten, the triumph of his friend. Forty-one papers are ascribed 
to him, besides thirty-four which were joint productions. The 
work was republished in volumes, royal octavo, at a guinea each, 
the value of money being, of course, greatly more than at present, 
and in that form were regarded as an indispensible addition to the 
library of al! persons of taste or fashion. But notwithstanding its 
unparalleled success, after the appearance of 271 papers, Steele 
brought it suddenly to a close, to the consternation and great regret 
of the public, all readers, at least, feeling according to Gay, as if 
they had lost some dear friend. Swift, writing to Stella, under 
date of January 2, 1711, says: “ Steele’s last Zatler came out to. 
day. ‘You will see how he takes leave of the world. He never 
told so much as Mr. Addison of it, who was as much surprised as 
I. To my knowledge he had several good hints to go 
“Upon, but was so lazy and weary of the work that he wouldn’t im- 

Prove them.’’ 

How Steele falsified this statement was seen on the Ist of March 
following, only two short months after, when he dispelled the gloom 
of those who had mourned the literary suicide, and showed that 
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it, was only a case of transmigration, by the appearance of the first 
number of the Spectator. The plan of this paper, which if not 
more brilliant, was from its more regularly designed and elaborate 
destined to attain even a higher reputation than its prede- 
cessor, had been arranged in the interim between the two friends, 
who, with a confidence in their resources justified by experience, 
ventured ona daily issue of their lucubrations. They seem to 
have worked alternately from the first. On a Thursday we have 
the whole design opened up by Addison with an account of the 
r, in which there were some strokes evidently drawn from 
himself, He is represented a great student, but at the same time 
one who had travelled and seen much of the world, though; 
with an insuperable diffidence which made it disagreeable to him 
to be talked to in mixed company, but especially to be stared at. 
He was thus a mere looker-on, though skilled in all the theory of 
life, and as he had no hope of being able to communicate the ful- 
ness of his heart.in speech, ‘‘ I am resolved,” he says, “ to do itin 
writing, and to print myself out, if possible, before I die.” This 
was applicable to himself in a special sense, as he is believed to 
hens come to his task with matter long prepared. On the Friday 
Steele follows, with an account of the club, including the outline 
of the immortal Sir Roger de Coverley, representatives of the 
various interests in society, on which our limits preclude us from 
dwelling. Then, again, after a considerable interval, Addison on 
a Monday introduces us to Coverley Hall, and on the Tuesday 
Steele makes us acquainted with the Coverley household and its 
economy. Addison gives us an account of the guests, and Steele 
follows with an account of the Coverley gallery of family portraits, 
with Sir Roger himself as the guide. Sir Roger, as we have‘seen, 
was the child of Steele, but adopted by Addison, who has given to 
the portrait some of his most finished touches. Of the thirty 
papers comprising the Coverley series he contributed two-thirds, 
and Steele the other third, with the exception of two or three 
papers by Tickell and Budgell, though Addison usually gets the 
credit of the whole. The original series of the Spectator was 
brought to a close at the end of the seventh volume, consisting of 
555 n numbers. But Addison, after a considerable interval, brougat 
outa supplementary volume issued thrice a week like the Tatler, 
with only the assistance of Budgell, making in all 635 papers, of 
which 274 were attributed to Addison, and 236 to 240 to Steele. 
The leading design of the whole, as stated by Addison, was to effect 
something akin to what Socrates did verbally —‘‘to bring philo- 
sophy out of closets, and schools, and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.”’ 
The Spectator was brought to a close December 6th, 1712, and 
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. on the 12th of March following appeared the first numbet of the 


: ‘Guardian, which he seems to have contemplated before layii 


ate 4 





_ @own the former, and in which he engaged the assistance of Po 
Dr. Berkeley, Gay, Philips, Tickell, Rowe, and others.’ Addioon, 


from whatever cause, was only an occasional contributor, e 


” ¢annot afford to dwell upon it at any length. It was the shortest 


lived of the three, only reaching to 175 numbers, and perliaps the 
least felicitous of them. It wanted the light airy spirit of the 
Tatler, which was only slightly subdued by gravity in the Spectator. 
But though professing to steer clear of politics, he was le by his 


excitable temperament and the circumstances of the times to forego 


is’ resolution so early as No. 41, and ultimately to relinquish 
it tor The Englishman, commenced October 6th, 1713, which was 
professedly political, though not to the exclusion of literary matter. 
Tn a letter to the Lord Treasurer, of the 4th of June preceding, he 
had tendered the resignation of his office as a commissioner of 
stamps, stating that he “ had an ambition to serve in the ensuing 
Parliament,” Accordingly he was put in nomination for the 
borough of Stockbridge, in Dorset, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Newcastle, and duly elected in August. A petition was hoon 
after presented against his return on the ground of bribery ; but, ss 
the party in power had decided on much severer measures against 
him than merely unseating him, it fell to the ground. Fears vere 
entertained by the Whig party that the hasty treaty concluded 
with France might contain some secret articles, subversive of the 
late revolution, and the settlement of succession in the House of 
Hanover, by introducing the Pretender, who had been brought up 
as a Catholic. Great excitement prevailed at the time, as the 
Qoeen’s health was ina precarious state. Tn addition to his attacks 
On the policy of the ministry in Zhe Englishman, Steele early in 
the following year (1714) produced a memorable pamphlet, entitled 
“The Crisis,’’ setting forth the just causes and results of the reyolu- 
tion, on the authority of the most important state documents, 
Thie tiew Parliament met early in March, and Steele’ had a speci, 
men of the kind of treatment he was to expect from the uinisterial 
party on rising to make a few remarks in support of the new 
Speaker nominated. He says the scene could only be compared 
to that in a cock-pit. On the 12th of the same month he was 
arraigned before the House for sedition in certain portions of the 
Writings previously referred to, and the 18th was appointed for the 
of the case. © It is obvious that the ordinary courts of justice 
were the proper place to have tried an issue for imputed offences not 
committed in the House. But the Ministry had a majority in the 
Commons, the strength of the Whigs, unlike more recent times, 
Weing in the Lords. 
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On the day of hearing, learning that he was supported on 
either side og Walpole and Stanhope, Addison, stood near to 
prompt him. But he well knew that the result was a foregone 
conclusion. After an able and temperate defence occupying about 
three hours, he concluded with an appeal to the House to screen 
him from the resentment of the minister, and withdrew. An 
animated debate then ensued, which lasted till eleven at night. 
The first to speak in his defence was Robert Walpole, who was 
followed by his brother Horace, and Lords Lumley, Hinchinbroke, 
and Finch. The latter was son of the Earl of Nottingham, and 
brother of the young lady (afterwards Duchess of Somerset), in 
whose defence against a scurrilous attack in the Examiner Steele 
had transgressed the rule against the admission of party matters 
in the Guardian. It was the young lord’s maiden speech, and 
after getting on his feet, overcome with ingenuous diffidence, hé 
was about to resume his seat, muttering audibiy at the same 
time, “ Strange that I cannot speak for this man, though I could 
readily fight forhim.’’ His words been repeated where they had not 
been heard ; he was everywhere greeted with encouraging applause, 
and, resuming his feet, he made an effective and telling first speech. 
In the end, however, Steele was expelled by a majority of nearly 
100, and by a most unconstitutional and unprecedented exercise of 
ministerial authority—on the authority of the eminent constitu- 
tional historian, Hallam. 

Steele immediately set himself to prepare for the press 5 the 
substance of his defence, with additions and an elaborate dedica- 
tion to Walpole, in which he denounces “the arbitrary use of 
numbers” in ‘‘a thing in itself unwarrantable, from the support 
only of the insolent and unmanly sanction of a majority.” He 
entitled it an Apology for Himself and his Writings, reterring to 
those which were the occasion of his expulsion. He also pub- 
lished during his retirement a volume of Poetic Miscellanies, with 
contributions from the leading writers of the day, and the Ladies’ 
Library in three volumes, beside the two periodical papers of the 
Lover, and Reader, and Town- Talk. 

The triumph of his enemies was short, however.. The Queen 
died on the first of August. In a little time, of the chiefs.of the 
late government, who had previously been in deadly antagonism, 
Harley, the Lord Treasurer, was in the Tower, and Bolingbroke 
sought safety in flight. A regency was immediately appointed to 
imvite over Prince George of Hanover, and make the necessary 
preparations for his reception, of which Addison was appointed 
secretary. Steele writes to his wife, “I have been loaded with 
compliments by the Regency. I am assured of something 
immediately.” The something} turned out of a very moderate 
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nature, it must be confessed. After the arrival of George 1., he 


was appointed Surveyor of the Hampton Court stables (probably 





_ % sinecure), ani made a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
| “Middlesex. At the same time the license of the Drury Lane 
| %ompany having expired, by the death of the Queen, the managers, 
_ ‘with Colley Cibber at their head, proposed to Steele to get their 
license renewed and do them the honour to have his own included 
_ Wn the commis:ion as their Governor, the emolument of which was 
£700 a year. Cibber says “‘ He was so pleased with the offer 
that had we been all his sons, no act of filial duty could have 
“Mmore endeared us to him.’’ He succeeded in obtaining favourable 
“eonditions far beyond their expectations in the new patent. At 
the same time he was elected member for Boroughbridge. Mrs. 
Bteele accompanied him as far as York. A month or two after 
iis returo to town, on the 7th of April, he joined with the other 
deputy-lieutenants of Middlesex in giving a grand entertainment 
‘to their chief, Lord Clare, at which an address to the king was 
‘agreed upon. It was written by the new member, who returned 
from the presentation on the following day with his chief and 
brother deputies rejoicing in the honour of knighthood (such as 
it was), at a time, however, when titles were not so cheap as they 
have been since. This event was celebrated in connection with 
the King’s birth-day, by a sumptuous banquet to 200 distinguished 
guests, when, in addition to the richest viands, music lent its 
enchantment to the scene; and to the “feast of reason,’’ Tickell 


contributed a prologue, and Addison some very happy verses, 
tommencing— 


The sage whose guest you are to-night is known 

To watch the public weal, ‘hough not his own, 
and touching the various points of his friend’s virtues and fail- 

- ings with sly but kindly satiric humour. One of the conclud- 

_ ing touches, given iu confidence in reference to a work of Hoad- 
ley’s he had fathered, intimated the sanguine hopes he entertained 
of converting the Pope. 
_. Though Steele’s reward for his party services connot be con. 
sidered extravagant, it is said that £3000 were lodged to his 
credit at the time of his expulsion, and Walpole on coming. into 
office, sent him £500. In the following year, after the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715, he was made a commissioner of forfeited estates 
in the north, an office which another might perhaps have turned 
to his own account. But though he should have been at least in 
moderately good circumstances, the misfortune of impecuniosity 

still adhered to him. One of ,the projects, not included in the 

Verses of Addison, on which he built great hopes, and which wag 
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very feasible in theory, was the importation of live salmon, which 
then brought five shillings a pound in the London Market, from 
the North of Ireland; for this purpose he had a vessel made of a 
peculiar construction, which he called “ The Fishpool,” one of his 
advisers in the details of which was no less a person than Sir Isaac 
Newton. But it was found that the fish beat themselves against 
the side of the vessel, so as to destroy their value. 

The year 1717 was spent by Lady Steele with her mother at 
Carmarthen, perhaps on account of her own health, as well ‘as that 
of her parent, who died about that time. The only noticeable cir- 
cumstance in reference to this is the beauty of the letters her 
husband writes her, and the pigtrres he gives of the children, 
indicating the utmost parental affection, which we regret that want 


of space precludes us from re-producing. In the latter end of. 


October, the same year, Steele started on his official journey to the 
North (Lady Steele having about the same time Teturned to town), 


and on the 5th November, arrived in Edinburgh, where he appears‘ 


to have been received with the greatest distinction. But we must 
hasten on, without dwelling in detail on the remaining incidents of 
his career. 

In the course of the fullowing summer (1718), we find Steele on 
a visit of some days at Blenheim with Marlborough, along with 
some other distinguished guests, and writing a prologue for some 
private theatricals which had been got up there to amuse the Duke, 
then beginning to sink into a state of second childhood. He soou 
after attended the Court to Hampton, where he performed the same 
office for a series of dramatic representations which were got up in 
the great hall of the palace. The same year was memorable to 
Steele by the loss of his beloved partner, Lady Steele, at the early 
age of forty. She was interred in Westminster. This irreparable 
loss was shortly followed by estrangement on the part of that other 
dear friend, whom he‘or she called her rival. 

In the ensuing year (1719), Lord Sunderland introduced_a bill 
intended to restrict the limits of the Peerage to a fixed number, by 
preventing any fresh creations by the Crown except in the case of 
one becoming extinct. The effect of this would have been to con- 
stitute them a distinct caste, instead of being the prize of an 
honourable ambition. Steele at once set himself to oppose it with 
his usual earnestness; first through the press, in a paper called the 
Plebeian, and afterwards in his place in Parliament. The former 
was replied to by Addison, in the Old Whig, without Steele being 
at first aware who was his opponent. He made some historical 
allusions, the greater part of which, if intended to have any personal 
reference to the promoters, would have been justly censurable ; but 
it was designed, probably at the worst, as mere banter. But the 
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“sensitive nature of Addison took umbrage at an allusion that might 


have been omitted, and a sharp passage between the. friends, 


ensued, that unhappily led to a coolness, the more to be. regret 


 agAddison died in June of the same year. The cause.of Steele. 
? pepe ; but to him it was a victory as fatal as that of Pyrrhus, , 


uke of Newcastle, then Lord Chamberlain, and formerly, his., 


| patron, deprived him of his patent for Drury Lane, by a mean and 
: = il exertion of authority; and it was not restored to, him till 
y> 


1721, on the return of Walpole to power. The result, was,,, 
of course, a heavy pecuniary loss. The next year he brought out 
his“ Conscious Lovers,” with immense success, and the King 
(perhaps as some atonement) sent him £500. In the autumn of 
1723 ‘he left London for Bath, in failing health; from thence 


 Tetiring to Hereford, and afterwards to Carmarthen. 


His fame rests chiefly on his Zatlers and Spectator, which may 
be regarded as almost the first popular classic prose literature in 
the language, and afford specimens of infinite variety both in sub- 
ject and in species. In them he displayed his inexhaustible inven- 
tion, in the number of his masterly sketches of character and 
the dramatic portraiture of life and manners, as well as his genial 
wit and humour, and, what was perhaps his greatest forte, his un- 
affected and surpassing pathos. Though the Spectator, from its 


_~graver and more elaborate nature, has been held in greater regard, 


an eminent critic has given the preference to the earlier one, of the 
Tatler, which was chiefly ‘the work of Steele. ‘‘ The first lively 
Tunnings are there,”’ says Hazlett; ‘‘ it has more of the original 
spirit, more of the freshness and sparkle of nature. The indications 


| ofcharacter and strokes of humour are more true and frequent ; 


the reflections that suggest themselves arise more from the occasion, 
and are less spun out into regular dissertations. Steele seems to 


| have gone into his closet chiefly to set down what he had observed 


out of doors. Addison seems to have spent most of his time in bis — 
study, and tc have spun out and wire-driwn the hints which he 
borrowed from Steele, or took from nature, to the utmost’. . I owed 
this acknowledgment,” he adds, “‘ to a writer who has often put me 
in good humour with myself and everything about me, when few 
things else could, and when the tomes of casuistry and. ecclesiasti- 
tal history, with which tbe little volumes of the Zatler were over- 


_ Whelmed and surrounded, had tried their tranquillising effect upon 


Me in vain.”’ 

Lady Montagu has remarked on the similarity between Steele 
and her cousin, Henry Fielding :—‘ They both agreed in wanting 
Money . .. and would have wanted it if their hereditary lands had 
been as extensive as their imaginations ; yet each of them was 60. 
formed for happiness that it is a pity he was not immortal.’’ 
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The evil, which we must regret, fell upon himself and wag 
temporary, but the lessons of wisdom and genial sagacity he has 
left are permanent, and leave a debt of gratitude owing to him 
not merely from his own generation, but from those which have 
followed, for this outcome of his eminently loveable and loving 
nature. 

As we have referred to Lady Montagu, we may not inappro- 
priately close with a few lines of hers, which may have been 
written with a sad personal moral :— 


Wisdom, slow product of laborious years, 

The only fruit that life’s cold winter bears ; 

Thy sacred seeds in vam in‘youth we lay, 

By the fierce storms of passion borne away. 

Should some remain in a rich, generous soil, 

They long lie hid, and must be raised with toil, 

Faintly they struggle with inclement skies, 

No sooner born than the poor planter dies. 
(LoUVERRE, 1755.) 








TO FRANCES. 


THE rose you plucked for me’at eve 
Was withered with the morning, 

And vanished was the crystal dew 
So late its bloom adorning : 

But yet its drooping petals bore 

Their fragrance of the night before. 


If e’er those laughing eyes of yours 
By sorrow’s tears are shrouded— 
If e’er your calm and sunny brow 
By pain and age is clouded,— 
May then your heart bear—like that flower — 
The soul of youth’s enchanted hour! 


Crom, MaxweELL LYTE. 
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a ROMAUNT OF :NORMAN D¢& 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 





| CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN WHICH I TAKE A MORNING DRIVE AND LUNCH WITH SOME 
NEW FRIENDS. 
“The observed of all observers.” — Hamlet 


“ Reading makes a full man, writing makes an exact man, and conver- 
sation makes a ready man.”—Lorp Bacon. 


X 


Tae day before the pic-nic, I take Amelia a drive, with papa 
duly in attendance as observer and guardian of our conduct. Both 
she and Fely are in raptures over my purchase, as ‘‘ Gipsy” 
and carriage stand waiting in front of the family mansion on the 
Colline. 

“Oh! what a darling!” cries Amelia, patting ‘‘ Gipsy’s "’ soft 
muzzle. : 

_. “*Isn’t she a beauty ?’’ exclaims Fely. ‘‘ What a lovely silky 
coat !’” 

** Does she like sugar;:Mr. Benedict ?’’ asks Amelia. ‘‘ Waita 
moment—lI will fetch her some ;” and presently she returns with 
two or three lumps of the best loaf sugar. 

Amelia evidently experiences a strong sensation of pleasure, as 
we drive down the Rue Conservateur; and encounter as it seems 
all tne world and his wife. Monsieur Bagatelle is, as usual, airing 
his dapper little frame on the pavement, equipped in a new suit, 
come straight from Paris. He removes his new hat with Parisian 
finish, as Mademoiselle sweeps by. Mrs. Gwallior is seated at the 
glass-door of the Paris salle-d- manger, in company with her 
General and Sir Peter, all of whom wave bon voyage and smile 
knowingly. Little Trott posting down the Rue with the full weight 
of his new responsibilities on his little shoulders, makes an amused 
and half-inquiring reverence ; while Lamballe standing on his door- 
step, shakes his stick playfully, and I know he is saying to himself, 
“Ah! mon cher, you are goiny it fast now. It will not be long” 

‘* Mrs. Gwallior certainly must have been a pretty woman,’’ 
- femarks Amelia. : : 

‘She said a very nice thing of you to me this morning,” I 
aay 


Did she ?’’ says my companion with some measure of, pleased 
| @xcitement. “Ob } do tell me what it was?” 


aie. | 
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“She said you were much the prettiest girl in Beaujoli, and 
that my taste was excellent.”’ 

“Then she is evidently under the impression that you are an 
admirer of mine.”’ says Amelia, blushing a little. 

‘An impression which she merely shares with a good many i 
other people,” I say. , 

** Mamma, Fely, we have had such a delightful drive!’ cries : 
Amelia, with child-like and quite unartificial enthusiasm, as we 
reach home. 

What do you think, Amelia?’ say Fely. ‘‘ There is a German 
count, called Von Blummenstein, coming here next week.” | 

“Oh, Fely, you don’t mean it!”’ cries the young lady, ecstati- 
cally. ‘How splendid! Do you know if he is a military man, 
Fely ?” 

“Yes he is: he is a captain in the 10th Jagers, and lost an 
arm at the battle of Gravelotte.”’ 

** Oh how delightful!’ cries the fair enthusiast. “ Fancy one 
arm—only a sleeve! How beautifully interesting! I hope he - 
will have a nice heavy moustache. I say, Fely, do you know if he 
is going to stay any time ?’’ 

At least a month, I am told.”’ 

“Oh! that’s jolly!” 

** And what is to become of the dear little boy of sixteen happy 
summers ?”’ I whisper. | 

*’Pooh ! he is only a boy, while this Count Von Blummenstein 
is a man,” she retorts with a smile and curl of the lip. 

‘* And a German,”’’ I say. 

* And a German—which trebles his value in my estimation.” 

“Where are you going now, Mr. Benedict?’ asks Fely. 

*¢ Another drive ?”’ 

“T am going to call on the Elphinstones. I want to make at- 
quaintance with Mr. Elphinstone.” 

‘Don’t make too certain of seeing him,” says Fely. ‘ He 
is not a man who cares to be bored with everybody.” 

“Thank you,” I say. “I hope he won’t put me in that 
dreadful category. At least, I will take my chance. I see the 
wind is Coming round to the east, so I must go.” 

As I am shown into the Elphinstone’s drawing-room, a mother 
with her two daugliters rise to make their exits. Judging by the 
excessive heiglit. of one of the three, I easily recognise the newly- 
imported family of Eyre, as to which some’slight word has reached 

e. 
® “Pa wouldn’t come down while they were here,” says Armine, 
coming up to me, and pointing to the retreating Eyres with 
ludicrous grimaces of aversion. “They bore him so awfully, you 
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ow. But he will.come now—he knows you are here. I say, is 


jt true you have bought the Sous Préfet’s black mare as well as 
| *Gipsy?’ Is it really true?” 


Of course it is.” 
~ Yes; how jolly!’ “Will you take rides-with papa? We 
gould all three go, couldn’t we? Papa on ‘ Grand Duchesse,’ you 
on the mare, and me on ‘ Gipsy.’ ” 
“You will let Bernado ride on ‘ Gipsy’ sometimes, won’t 
u 
“Oh! yes, do,”’ says Bernado Hollingshed, who is in the room, 
“T say,. what are you going to call your new horse?” says 


_Armine. 


“JT was thinking of ‘ Portia’ or ‘ Princesse,’ ’’ I say. 
‘‘Qh, no!” cries Armine, with a comical face of dismay ; 
“don’t calt him that. Fancy ‘ Portia,’ or ‘ Princesse!’ How 


| gilly! call her ‘ Snowball,’ ” 


“Oh, do!’’ puts in Bernado. 
** Why, she is coal-black! ‘Snowball’ would be Jucus & non 
lucendo with a vengeance.” 
“Oh, bother /ucus—whatever it is! Have it ‘Snowball,’” 
reiterates Armine. 
“You find us all in a muddle, you see,’’ says Mrs. Elphinstone, 
“in that singularly sweet and refined voice ofhers. ‘* These interest- 
ing nuptial preparations must be humoured a little. My husband 
‘will be so glad to see you! Guy, run up to papa and tell him Mr, 
edict is here.” Upon which my little friend, who is very 
diminutive, but formed with aristocratic delicacy, posts out of the 
room for his father. Mr. Elphinstone is a person of fine stature, 
and of commanding presence. He displays. all the ease of high 
breeding, mixed with eminent culture. His mere shake of the 
hand and deportment on my being presented to him, convince me 
that I am in the presence of a singularly: original, candid, and 
unaffected nature. Seldom, if ever, has it been my fortune.to 
e@ncounter one so perfectly transparent ; to me it is an open revela- 
lation, which he who runs may read. What strikes me p«rticularly, 
after the first moment of conversation, is the sterling independence 
of mind visible in every observation and opinion expressed, Ever 
and anon there is a dash of delightful dogmatism which reminds 
one of dear old Dr. Johnson. There is something about the man 
80 absolutely fearless and veracious, that I can quite imagine the 
mere hollow, pusillanimous, and conventional spirit experiencing a 
certain feeling of fear and disagreeability in his presence; and I 
have reason to believe that certain of my acquaintances were 
affected in that way. There are not many, indeed, to whom the 
lines will apply :—~ 








“ On thee the loyal-hearted hung ; 
The proud was half disarm’d of pride, 
Nor dared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue.” 


But to Elphinstone I think they would be highly appropriate, 
Like all sham-hating minds, he had in him a vein of true sarcasm, 
which, however, never seemed to me to be tinged with misanthropy. 
His talk flowed forth with a child-like apinancity which was as 
charming as it is rare—in fact, he presented that beautiful com- 
bination, a simple child and an understanding man. His manners 
had about them a kindly courtesy, wholly without ostentation, or 
exaggeration ; he was in the highest and most intrinsic sense of the 
word a gentleman ; nothing in his bearing in the remotest degree 
suggested the flunkey or the dancing-master. The exterior of the 
man seemed to bear out much of w hat I have said respecting his 
inner nature. His face had an expression of benignity on a basis 
of mingled dignity and nobility ; the eye was penetrating and 
eager ; the voice as pleasant to listen to in a man as his ‘wife’s was 
ina woman. I find Elphinstone immensely and variously read, 
and from many of his remarks I gather that he reads thoughtfully 
and digests thoroughly. Thus I find my chat with him exhila- 
rating and often instructive, all the more so from the perfect 
absence of affectation and self-consciousness, 

** Fancy, you're having been in Scotland lately!’’ he says. 
**T would not live in your part of the country for the world. I see 
nothing in the 7imes but accounts of storms in Aberdeen. J agree 
with Dr. Johnson that ‘ the noblest prospect one of your country- 
men can have is the high road which leads him to England.’ ” 

“ But we often have beautiful autumns,”’ I protest, with a smile. 

** Beautiful autumns! Only fancy,’’ cries my friend, with 
droll scepticisin, ‘*]T suppose a storm five times a week, and 
the evenings as cold as January !”’ 

“Remember, we dine with the Wises to-night,’’ says Mrs. 
Elphinstone to her husband. 


“Dear me, I never dine with Wise but I think of that terrible 

hill, at the bottom of which he has established himself. When 
ou dine with us, my young friend, just remember that you are 

at liberty to appear in a white tie or a black one, as you think 
proper. I never myself, on any consideration, wear a white one ; that 
is a piece of social slavery which I will never submit to. Was it 
not kind of Wise, to bring over the very book I wanted? ‘Clouds 
in the East,” by Baker. Have you read it?” 

**No. It is seldom I read any book of travels.’’ 

** Ah! you probably prefer lighter pabulum.’’ 

** My favourite reading, I say, is political biography, the news- 
papers, and occasionally a novel by some good writer.” 
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_ “ And who are your good writers ?’’ asks Elphinstone, 

_ * Well, of modern novelists, I certainly am fondest of Disraeli, 
and after him probably of Thackeray. « 

' -* “T commend your taste,” says Elphinstone. ‘Some of 

c. ‘Disraeli’s good things are unrivalled ; and what an eye for human 
pature he has! What is that passaye in one of his books where 
two retainers regret that they have left home? Do you remember 
it? ?? 

“Yes; it is in ‘Tancred.’ One of them says to the other: ‘T 
say, John, “I do ‘miss’ the family prayers and the home-brewed.’’? | 
* ® Ah! that is it. Fancy! what a memory you have! That is 
‘my perpetual drawback. I forget so much of what I read. 
Thackeray I read only as you take a liqueur—a glass now and then 
as atreat. I am reading just now every day a little bit of 
‘Esmond,’ when I am tired of my other books. Have you seen 
Bright’s speech in to-day’s Times ?”’ 

“ Thave not seen a newspaper at all to-day,” I reply. 

“Ah! Ihave it upstairs.. You can take it with you when you 
go away. John Bright is to me, of all men, your leading 
politician.” | 

> “Ts he really?’ Isay, with some surprise. ‘I don’t agree 
with you at all. I have always thought that he and Gladstone, as 
political educators, are very dangerous men, because their teaching 
- is so materialistic. If you notice, they lay so much stress in their 
speeches, onthe material comforts of the age, _‘ Look,’ they say, 
“What science and political economy have ‘done for you: ‘Look 
at your cheap bread, your railways, your telegraphs, and your 
penny newspapers.’ This gospel seems to me to be more derived 
from Jeremy Bentham than from Jesus Christ. Instead of * Man 
shall not live by bread alone,’ they say, ‘ but he shall live by it, 
and by it alone.”” Not faith, but figures, is their secret for making’ 
existence supportable and comfortable. I seldom read’ a speech’ 
of theirs to their countrymeh without thinking of Wordsworth’s 
lines :-— : 
‘The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

Nothing we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away—a sordid boon,’ aut 
“ For me, the politician who towers a head and shoulders’ above 
any other is Disraeli. He has a far more intense belief in the? 
spiritual nature of man, and deeper appreciation of i; and of ‘all 
that so sublime a belief involves.” 3 ty 

“The Grays want us to dine with them next Tuesday,’ sayw 
Mrs. Elphinstone, as a servant hands her a note. “ sage to a Ne 


a dance in the evening afterwards.” a 
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‘* Elphinstone gives a queer groan of despair at this announce: 
ment.” 

‘* I have always been of Sir Cornwall Lewis’s opinion,” he says 
plaintively, “that life would be tolerable but for its pleasures, 
Will my young friend stay and lunch with us?’’ he continues, ad. 
dressing me, us that meal is announced. 

I willingly accept the invitation, and we repair to the dining. 
room, where is spread a meal which forms the early dinner of 
the your, er members of the family, and the luncheon of the elder, 
There is to me a sense of homely cheerfulness and mutual con- 
fidence, and free abandon which is very beautiful. I sit between 
Armine and Ethel, and the chatter is incessant, and to me pro- 


dortionately agreeable. Elphinstone himself does not, sit at table ~ 


out walks round it, helping everybody to various dishes, and 
chatting pleasantly all the while. 

‘* Julia and Merivale have gone to lunch with the Wises,’ says 
Mrs. Elphinstone. “ Mr. Benedict, I fear you will find our menu 
very plain.” 

*“*Of course, he will despise everything on the table,’’ says 
Elphinstone, with gentle sarcasm, ‘‘ Having been so lately in 
Aberdeenshire, nothing will content him but hotch-potch and 
cockie-leekie.”’ 

** Do you like boiled beef?’’ asks Armine, handing me a plate 
of it ?” . 

“Particularly,” I reply. ‘‘I would give every French dish I 
know for a plate of good boiled beef and plain boiled rice.”’ 

“ Only fancy !”’ exclaims Elphinstone. ‘ Will you dine with 
us to-night? If you will you shall have as much as you like.”’ 

“Certainly, I will,” I reply with inward satisfaction. Upon 
which Elphinstone goes to the head of the stairs and calls down to 
the cook in French, that Monsieur is coming to dine that night, 
and she must buy a pound of rice. 

‘* Sheil I give you some cabbage ?”’ asks Ethel, smiling. 

‘* Is the day quite fixed for your sister’s marriage ?” I ask, asl 
hand my plate. 

“Yes, it is all fixed now for next Tuesday. Mr. Trott made a 
fuss about performing the ceremony until the bishop sent an answer. 
We welegraphed to him, you know, and we got an answer yester- 
day 

~* Are you coming?’ whispers Armine. 

‘* 1 shall certainly go to the chapel and see the wedding,” | 
say. 

“Hive you heard anything of this Count Blummenstein, 


whom they say is coming?” asks Elphinstone, as I shake hands 


with kisa on his door-step. 
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“ Only that he ts coming,” I reply. 
‘¢ What will a certain young lady with beautiful eyebrows say 
to him, do you think ?”’ 
_ “That remains to be seen,” I say, looking I daresay a little 
conscious. : 

« Half-past seven to-night,”’ says my new friend, “ Au revoir,’ 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
MOUNT ANGELUS, 


“ All the poetry and passion and sentiment of human nature are taking 
refuge in religion; and he whose deeds and words most nobly represent 
Divine thoughts will be the man of this century.” —Lothair 


“ Where from the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” —Gray. 


THE pic-nic party mustered in considerable numbers. I almost 
feel inclined to copy Homer when he invokes the Muse to re-count 
the names of half-a-hundred Greek or Trojan warriors who fill 
_nearly half a book of his “Iliad.” Say, Muse, who first, . who 
last, put in an appearance on this all-important occasion? First 
of all must be named Mr. Churchwarden White, with his two 
daughters, Amelia and Felicia, in buoyant health and the highest 
spirits ; secondly, Mr. Churchwarden Gray, with John and James; 
thirdly, Mr. and Mrs. Stopford, accompanied by ‘‘ Puck ;’’ fourthly 
the West family, with the exception of the mother ; fifthly, Messrs. 
Trott and Mildmay, clergymen of the Anglican Communion ; 
sixthly, my good friend Sir Peter Portman, Bart. ; and seventhly, 
your humble servant,—in all, a goodly concourse of some fifteen 
souls. We drive in two large omnibuses to Mount Angelus ; from 
the border of the mainland to the Mount there is about a mile and 
a half of sand, and this can only be crossed during the ebb of the tide. 
Woe to the unlucky voyager who, oblivious of lunar influences, 
suffers himself to be caught during the flow! His unbappy corse 
will either be hurled by some dashing wave upon the rocky sides 
of the sea-girt mount from which it proceeded, or, floated across the 
channel, be cast upon the shores of Albion without the trouble of 
swimming there. We, gay and sanguine excursionists, it may 
perhaps be well to mention, were not so fatally unwise; nor did 
fifteen fair bodies lie scattered on the unburying sands! ‘There is 
no need for pic-nic baskets or Fortnam and Mason hampers at 
Mount Angelus. The homely but well-provided hostel supplies 
every want ; and what might be called a sumptuous collation will 
await us after our inspection of local curiosities. 
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“What an awful climb!” remarks Amelia, as we commence 
the steep ascent of the Castle in order to reach the lofty church of 
Angelus, which is perched on its top. 

“It isa trying ascent, especially for ladies,” says Mildmay 
who is escorting her on the other side. ‘ But you may be 
reassured by remembering that the descent will be less painful. 
Facilis desensus Parnassus.” 

“ Now, Mr. Mildmay, please, whatever you do, don’t quote Latin, 
It is to we one of the incomprehensible dead languages. Mr. 
Benedict, if you know Latin, please translate.”’ 

‘Easy is the descent of Parnassus,” I reply. ‘‘ You must 
appeal to Mildmay if I am not literal enough.”’ wi 

“Mr. Mildmay, I beseech you tell me whether that is correct,” 
says the young lady, “ because I am never quite certain when 
Mr. Benedict is in earnest.’’: 

“Nor whether he really knows Latin,’’ says Fely, who has been 
walking within ear-shot in front of us. 

“Send, send at once for Mr, West,’’ I exclaim, “He is 
freshest from school, and is I believe on all matters of classical 
scholarship —spelling, botany, and the rest of the dismal sciences— 
infallible.” 

“Have you succeeded in establishing a Sunday school in 
Beaujoli?” asks Mildmay, leaping on his favourite hobby. 
**T sincerely trust so.”’ ; : 

“Oh! dear no, Mr. Mildmay,’’ says Amelia ; “ we have no time 
for such things. Besides which, how do you suppose we could 
Manage to form a Sunday school out of French gamins, and 
they are the only poor children in the place ?”’ 

You might convert many from Popish error, from darkness 
into His marvellous light,’’ says Mildmay, with enthusiam. 
‘‘That would indeed be bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
doing, as I may say, double work, which would receive a tenfold 
reward.”” And the Sabbath-school propagandist gazed up at the 
stately pile which rose before him with an expression which was 
more than heavenly. 

‘‘In a modest way I have succeeded in alluring one poor 
slave from the dominion of the Scarlet Lady,” I remark, gravely. 

“ Ah! indeed,”’ says Mildmay, with interest. ‘ Pray how did you 
set about it? By demonstrating the blasphemy, the absurdity, I may 
add, the childishness, of papal and priestly assumptions ? by argu- 
ing cogently against their conscious fallacies and their vile dogmas ?" 

“Not at all,’ I reply. ‘What do housemaids and 
washerwomen know about such things? How do you suppose 
they can appreciate transubstantiation or papal infallibility ! J 
used a much more effective weapon—ridicule. I did not trouble 
them with any of Mr. Gladstone’s tirades and rigmaroles. My 
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convert was the housemaid at the ‘ Paris.’ Whenever she returned 
from Mass or confession, I and Hippolyte, (who belongs to no 
church), used to load her with banter and sarcasm. Comment est 
Monsieur le prétre,’’ 1 would exclaim, with mock reverence. 

** Ah! confession ?’”’ would put in Hippolyte, clasping his hands, 
and turning his eyes to heaven or the ceiling. ‘‘ En penitance t’’ 
I would add, pretending to kneel, and making the sign of the 
cross. 


‘Vous allez marier Monsieur le prétre,”” would Hippolyte con- 
tinue. 

“Oh! oui, Marie, Monsieur le prétre desire une bonne femme,” 
[ would say. And then Marie would burst with laughter, and rua 
away, crying: “‘Oh, Monsieur, Monsieur !’’ 

“ After a little cannonading of this kind, Marie foreswore con- 
fession, forgot to be penitent, and laughed the priest to scorn; she 
is now a confirmed convert.’’ 

“* And to what church ?”’ asks Mildmay, earnestly. 

“Oh, to my own, of course.”’ 

‘‘That must be a very mysterious one, Mr. Benedict,” says 
Amelia, “ for I have not yet found out which it is, But having 
deen so successful, you must really try your hand on the Eyres,” 
she continues archly. ‘‘ Begin with the tall girl.” 

‘* Perverts,’ I say, ‘‘ are unusually mauvais sujets. They are 
notoriously obstinate ; they are proverbially perverse. Their pere 
version is generally caused by one of two things ; a weak intellect, 
overwhelmed by a stronger or an uneasy conscience, seeking for 
refuge from its superstitious fears in the arms of a power which it 
believes will tree it from all further responsibility. I should fancy 
these Eyres were too hopelessly wedded to the Scarlet Lady to be 
divorced. Any ridicule of mine they would regard as mistimed 
levity—not to say unpardonable blasphemy. I think it would be 
thankless work to attempt anything in that quarter.”’ 

“‘ Now, really, Mr. Benedict,’ says Amelia, ‘‘ you ought to pity 
them. Catch them before they go into retreat.”’ 

‘**Do,’’ says Mildmay, solemnly. “It would be a labour of 
love.”’ 

‘‘ That retreating business is to me something quite incompre.- 
hensible,’’ I say. ‘Jesuits and all that fraternity seem to me to 
go into retreat as dirty people go to a periodical bath to get washed. 
They get themselves thoroughly cleaned of a twelvemonth’s ditt, 
and then go forth (I fear alas! too often) to return * like a dog to 
his vomit, or a sow to her wallowing in the mire.’ What does it 
signify? Next year they can be washed again.”’ 

Amelia laughs uncontrollably, and Mildmay murmurs, “ Very 
true,”’ 
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**Do try an experiment on the hairless boy,” cries Amelia, 
choking with emotion. 

“What delightful people the Spurgeons are !’’ says Mildmay, 
“They enter so enthusiastically into my views about Sunday 
schools, and are bent upon instituting one in Beaujoli if possible. , 

‘An extreme evangelical family, so-called, I believe,’’ I say. 
“The ladies of the family seem to me plain little harmless puritans, 
I remark them stumping about of a morning with bundles of liitle 
books and tracts.’’ 

“It is incalculable the amount of good such people do,’’ says 
Mildmay. 

. “Toften fancy they must bother people a good deal,” says 
Amelia ; “ but I suppose it is the fashion of the day—one of them 
at least.’’ 

“Sees’t thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is?” I 
articulate. 

Amelia smiles, and says, ‘‘ Yes, itis, very often, I think ;” but 
Mildmay remarks that for his part he considers it a most fortunate, 
indeed he would say, a most heaven-directed fashion, that he 
believes it originated with his friend Lord Barebones. ‘“ Yes,’’ he 
continues, musingly ; ; “that man has been the benefactor of his 
age. %? 

* T do not wish to underrate the merits of Lord Barebones,” I 
say, “ but at the same time 1 don’t see why he should be held up 
as an immaculate model, an infallible standard. After all, his 
philanthropy is quite commonplace, and his intellect is by no means 
of a high order. Given a position and wealth like his, it is com- 
paratively an easy matter to assist thieves and costermongers. 
Your purse is long; you may have no appetite for any other excite 
ments. Besides, 1 sometimes think a grain ‘of superstition or of 
dyspepsia may often mingle with these elaborate schemes of 
benevolence, It is hard for the rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven ; therefore the anxious and unoriginal rich man will naturally 
look round him to find some way of making secure of paradise. If it 
is only on a costermonger’s moke, what matters so long as you get 
there ? ’’ 

“Now, now, Mr. Benedict,” protests Amelia, though she 
cannot help laughing. 

“TI mean no levity,” Isay. ‘But really I have little faith 
in the size of Lord Barebone’s intellect, and, say what you will, 
however excellent a person’s motives may be, if his intelligence is 
nafrow or dull, he runs the risk of doing as much evil as good. 
When Lord Barebones was in the House: of Commons as ‘Lord 
Ashley, he did much good by his factory legislation ; but on the 
other hand, what a lot of harm he did with his puritanical notions 
about letters on Sunday! This will give you an idea of the man’s 
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- intellectual stature. When ‘Ecce Homo’ appeared,--a work of 
profound thought, and written by a man of unquestionable piety— 
Lord Barebones wrote a raving letter about it to the Times, and 
characterised it as ‘the most diabolical work ever vomited out of 
the jaws of hell!’ Again, when speaking to the artisans of 
Glasgow, he remarked how pretty a sight it was to see Jean out on 
a Sabbath with her clean kirtle, and followed by her weans, all 
taking the fresh air ; and then he went on to relate an anecdote of 
a German philosopher, whose friend found him, on a beautiful 
summer’s day, meditating in a room with the shutters closed, 
‘You fool,’ said the friend, ‘why do you mope in this way? 
Open the shutters and let in the glorious light of heaven.’ Could 
there be a completer revelation of Lord Barebones’ notions than 
this? How blind to the significance of the inner consciousness, 
the kingdom of heaven, which is within you! Germans like Fichte 
or Shelling would have smiled compassionately, and called his 
lordship a ‘ Stumpfer.’ ”’ 

* What is a ‘Stumpfer?’”’ asks Amelia. 

“A person without an eye—that is to say, without a spiritual 
eye,’’ I say. ‘‘ Une to whom the ‘ open secret’ of the universe is a 
closed book ; who sees but dimly, if at all, ‘ the divine idea which 
lies at the bottom of appearances!’ The soul of man, after all, 
has in it deeper mysteries than are discernible even to Lord Bare. 

bones. No matter whether it becomes conscious of existence in a 
Belgravian saloon, or in a cellar in Golden Lane, it is still divine; 
and there is as boundless an infinite in the costermonger as there 
is in the Duchess. Oceans of hockheimer will not make your 
infinite shoe-black happy above onehour. Delicious as is hockheimer, 
great as it is to be made materially comfortable, there is that in 
the lowest human organisation which craves—nay, demands—some- 
thing beyond. Probably the writings of Thomas Carlyle have 
done more good among the people than all Lord Barebones’ works 
of charity, well-intentioned as theseare. I often contrast to myself 
the modes of the modern philanthropist with those of the Divine 
Missionary of Galilee. The former visits those whom he calls 
‘the outcast masses,’ but dves he actually become one of them, eat 
and drink with them? He never really seems to descend from the 
pedestal of station ; the line of caste is kept well-defined. He 
never lays aside his superior respectability. On the other hand, 
Christ was not the patron of, but the veritable friend of publicans 
and sinners. He not only mingled with them, he must have been 
intimate with them—what you would call hand and glove with 
them. Where lies the point of the Pharisees’ reproach, ‘ Beheld, 
a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,’ except in the fact that 
the Great Sympathiser was constantly identifying His Diving 
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Person with the necessities and pleasures of what in civilised 
language is called ‘low life?’ I often think of what Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘ the sweet reasonableness of Jesus,’ and wonder that 
it is not perceptible to some modern Philistines. When He contem. 
plates vices which outwardly seem so degrading and repulsive there 
is no respectable shrugging of the shoulders, or hysterical denun-. 
Clation of a sinner too unclean to touch or to look at.” 

“‘T never saw things precisely in that light, certainly,’’ said 
Mildmay. ‘‘Still I am persuaded our blessed. Lord would have 
highly approved of Sabbath schools.”’ 

** Mr. Benedict, I have often wondered what kind of sinner you 
consider the blackest,” s: nil Amelia. 

“ The filthy Pharisee,’ ’ I answer, promptly. 

We have now arrived at the magnificent crypt of. St. Angelus, 
and a Brother of the Order has joined us as cicerone. 

“ How beautiful! ’’ exclaims Amelia, “What do you think 
of it, Mr. Mildmay?’”’ . 

‘* My sentiment is yours, Miss Gray,” replies the clergyman, 
with some emotion. “It strikes me, however, that were this large 
enclosure required for holding’a meeting for some good object, 
these columns would be greatly in the way, besides interfering 
with the due lighting of the place.”’ 

*‘Oh! Mr. Mildmay, you dont hold missionary meetings in 
crypts,’’ cries Amelia. ‘“ You have quite destroyed ‘the poetry 
which seems to me to haunt this spot.”’ 

‘“‘T admire the broken light amidst these massive pillars,’’ I 
say ; “‘ | have never seen the dim religious light look so exquisitely 
religious,”’ 

** They don’t build like this now-a-days,” says Amelia. 

‘“* Because the real poetry and devotion which reared these 
lovely piles has vanished,’ I observe. ‘“ Now-a-days, temples for 
the Most High to dwell in are made to order and run up ina week, 
with due regard to economical pews.”’ 

“It is time for speed,’’ says Mildmay, solemnly. ‘‘ They must 
be compelled to come in; we yet require thousands of churches 
and schools.’ 

We wander at our “ own sweet wills’ through those majestic 
columns, ‘‘by their own weight made steadfast and immovable ;”’ and 
I have a hope that in the somi-darknees I may dissociate Mildmay 
from Amelia, and catch some opportunity of precipt ating the 
climax of Eros. But the Fates will it otherwise, and we txke our 
meal at the hostel without my having had any opp yrtunity of 
settling the matter. ren we part at the door of the Paris Hotel, 
Mr. ‘Gray asks me if I will come to some glee singing at his home 
that evening. 
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“The deed, then, shall be done to-night or never,” I say to 
myself, as I cordially accept his invitation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH THE PLANET OF LOVE IS ECLIPSED BY THB 
PLANET OF WAR. 


** Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.”—Othello. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night—the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”—Hamdet, 


I HAVE engaged myself that evening to dine under the hospit- 
able roof of Sir Peregrine Philibeg. Besides himself and Mrs. 
Kirtle, there is no one but Sir Peter, who is to proceed at a later 
hour to the same glee party as myself. 

‘‘T hope you enjoyed your pic-nic to Mount Angelus,” says 
Sir Peregrine. 

* All the Grays went, of course ?” says Mrs. Kirtle. 

** You had a capital opportunity of what is called coming to the 
point, I should fancy,” says Sir Peregrine, smiling. 

“But, all the same,.I never came to it,’’ I reply. 

“But you will soon, won’t you, Mr. Benedict ?’ asks Mrs, 
Kirtle. 

*To-night, probably.” 

“ Oh! that is a good man!’ says the lady. ‘“ You look just in 
the right mood for it. Your eyes are glowing so brightly.” 

“Your champagne is so excellent, Sir Peregrine,’’ I remark. 
‘It would make the most cold-blooded thrill from top to toe.” 

“Take another glass with me, and drink to your own success 
and the health of your inamorata,” says the baronet. 

‘* We ought to be off,’”’ says Sir Peter, rising. “ Don’t mind 
Waiting two minutes or so, while I have my smoke on the 
Colline ?”’ 

When Sir Peter and I are ushered into the Grays’ drawing- 
room, we find it swarming with what I believe | should be expected 
to call the élite of Beaujoli. 

“ You are almost, if not altogether a day behind the fair,” says 
Amelia, coming forward to welcome us. ‘‘ We have already sung 
two of our chief glees. What made you so late, Sir Peter?” 

‘*Stay—late?’ says the baronet, who has not caught the pith 
of her question. ‘‘ What do you call late? Late hours are begin- 
- Ming to tell on an old fellow like me, and I like to go to roost if 
Possible with the sparrows,”’ 

“We dined at Sir Peregrine’s, and Sir Peter had his usual 
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smoke afterwards,” I say, having far other fish to fry than listen. 
ing to glee-singing, and secretly congratulating myself that I had 


escaped part of the programme of those somewhat raw performances, 
The next piece is executed by the two sons of Mrs. Churchwarden 


White, Miss Felicia Gray, and Miss Burt ; and as Amelia is not 
included in the performance, I remain at her side, and under cover 
of the noise, pour into her ear a warmer and more suggestive lan. 
guage than I have employed since I first made her acquaintance, 
This conduct of mine is not quite approved by a young gentleman 
of the name of Markham, who has recently appeared amongst us, 
apd who has succumbed at once to the spell of Amelia’s influence, 
It is not long before Mr. Markham is at her other ear.. 


** How beautifully you acted the part of ‘ Paul Pry’ the other — 


night, Mr. Markham!” says the lady, turning away from my 
whispered fervours. “ You seemed ‘ “- native and to the manner 
born,’ as somebody says.”’ 

** Not that I wish to know,’’ I murmur, quoting from the play 
in question, At which Amelia laughs, and Markham visibly 
glooms. There were what are called “ private theatricals’’ a few 
nights before at the house of Mr. Churchwarden White, in which 
his gifted sons who, despite the total want of experience, intuitively 
excel in everything, performed prodigies, ani in which also Amelia 
and Felicia, in the characters of shepherdesses, took all hearts cap. 
tive with their sylvan melodies, while Markham subsequently 
became the hero of the evening in the popular réle of “ Paul 
Pry.” 

** Tf you talk while the music goes on, I will leave you,’ says 
Amelia, darting away to an opposite chair, as I whisper some new 
soft love speech into her ear, to the evident edification of more than 
one onlooker. 

**I do believe you are mad,” says Markham grimly, as soon as 


the young lady has vanished. ‘‘ You do such odd things, you 
know.” 


“Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their realms divide,” 


I repeat"gravely. ‘‘I should like to know what you consider one 
of my odd doings, Mr. Markham.”’ 


*“‘ Well, you know, the other night you told a lady that you 
feared neither man, woman, nor devil.”’ 


“ And if that is really the case, I don’t see anything odd in 
mentioning -it,"’ I reply. 
Amelia is back at my side, and I continue my experimental 


bombardment of her softer feelings, directing, of course, the maia — 


attack through the physical ear. 
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__. * Don’t,’’ implores Amelia. “ Papa and mamma are looking, 
and I shall get into such trouble !”’ 

At this moment the glee ends, and Amelia turning to me, says, 

“Now, Mr. Benedict, play us something, please.”’ 

I perform a version of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” with eccentric 
variations of my own, at the end of which Amelia assures me I 
have executed it with remarkable feeling ; and then, after another 
glee from the combined company, we discuss a supper of sand- 

-wiches, chicken-bones, and claret. 

“ By-the-bye,’’ I say to Amelia, as we return to the drawing. 
room, “‘ I have brought the photograph of myself which you asked 
for.” 

_. “Oh, isn’t it capital ?’’ she says taking the likeness from me, 
and standing it up against a vase on the table. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
this is an admirable portrait of Mr. Benedict ?”’ she continues, ad- 
dressing various members of the company. ‘I shall put it in my 
gallery to-morrow.”’ 

‘Your gallery?” I ask. ‘* What and where is that?” 

‘Tt is an album, in which I only place my gentlemen friends,” 

| .she says archly. ‘‘ Don’t you feel flattered ?’’ 

__ “Her gentlemen admirers, she means,’’ I say to myself. Far 
from feeling flattered, I feel very much disgusted. So, then, I am to 
be bundled away into a corner amongst a number of fribbles and 
numbskulls, and be pointed out some day as one of those who had 
been decidedly “smitten,” and of whom an absolute conquest had 

been made. 

“No,” I say quietly ; “ that will never do.’”’ And I take up 
the photograph and deposit it in my breast-pocket. 

“But what are you going to do?” cries the young lady in 
alarm. ‘‘ You are going to let me have it, are you not ?”’ 

** Not on such terms. ‘ Aut Caesar, aut nullus.’ ”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t quote Latin, for goodness sake! Mr. Markham, do 
tell me what it means.”’ 

‘* Well, give it me back, and I promise you shall have a frame 
" to yourself,” she continues, when Mr. Markham has duly trans- 

ted. 

But I will not yield it a second time; and the guests begin 
now to depart. I myself purposely remain until the last one has 
bid adieu, to the evident perplexity and chagrin of Papa and 
Mamma Gray. 

“ Miss Gray,” I say gravely, “ I want to say something to you, 
Will you sit down on this chair beside me ?”’ 

“No, no!” cries Amelia’s mother, rushing in between me and 
her daughter. “This is not the thing for young ladies to hear, 

Amelia—Fely—it is quite time you should go up to bed,” 
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“Now, Mrs. Gray,” I begin, as the young ladies scamper off 
in great trepidation, “‘ I have something to say to you.” 

“Not to-night,” says Gray, nervously. ‘We will hear all 
about it to-morrow.” | : 

““No, to-night,” I say emphatically. “I wish to ask you 
whether if your daughter Amelia will accept me, you will consent 
to my marrying her.”’ 

““Oh! we never thought of anything of that kind—never,” 
says Mrs. Gray. 3 

“Oh! dear no,” adds Gray. 

“Then if you did not, all I have to say is, you have been be- 
having in a very: improper manner,” | exclaim, with justifiable . 
wrath. “I have brought you to the point, however, and you will 
now understand that all intercourse between us is at an end.” 

“Won't you have an umbrella? I think it will rain,” says 
Gray, as I take my hat and leave his house. 

“Thank you,’ I say; “ 1 don’t mind rain, but I dike truth.” 

“Pray go home,’’ he.says, following me outside his courtyard, 
and speaking with that voice and manner which cunning and con- 
science-stricken people are so fond of employing to suggest that 
those they have injured are abnormally excited. ‘‘ That is the 
way home.” 


“IT know that,” I reply, “ and I shall go there when it suits 






me. 

‘Tf you make a disturbance,” he says, “I shall have to call 
the gens.d’armes, and have you confined. ,Go home, you wretch!” 

It is intensely dark, but I can observe two guardians of the 
peace standing within easy call; and not,.knowing in what awk. 
ward scrape I may land myself if Gray employs his superior French, 
I feel that it is time to act. 

** Call a Benedict names !” I cry, doubling my fist, and hitting 
Mr, Gray with all my might. “Take that !’’ And the next 
moment I have jumped into a bush in the middle of the Colline to 
watch events. Of course, there is an instant hubbub; groans of 
Mr. Gray, shrieks of terrified females who have witnessed the fracas 
from open casements, flashing of lights, rustle of gowns. The gens- 
d’armes are summoned, and the powerful aid of young West, who 
lives next door, is invoked under the distressing circumstances. 
That young gentleman and the police proceed round the ‘Colline, 
and afflict the midnight air with shouting aloud your bumble ser- 
vant’s name; but, secure in my busb, J let them shout till they 
are hoarse, and when everybody has vanished, walk leisurely home 
to my hotel. The only thing I am curious about is the particular - 
spot on Mr. Gray’s body on which my blow has alighted ; for 0 
the darkness I felt, but did not see. My romance I know is ended 5 
but the honour of the Benedicts has been conserved and vindicated, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH I WITNESS A PRETTY TABLEAU, AND BID ADIEU TO 
MRS. GRUNDY. 


“God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures boasts two soul-sides,— 
one to face the world with,—one to show a woman when he loves her.” — 
RoBert Brownine. 


“Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good bye till it be morrow.”— 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Love. Poppy, who has been leak over my Shoulder during 
My inscription of the last chapter, remarks that ‘* the stars’’ in the 


‘firmament of my romaunt seem to have got into a most hopeless 


mess, “I always thought,” he remarks, ‘‘that in your closing 


‘ pages Venus would be seen sailing over the serene blue, radiant, 


solitary, triumphant— the victorious, all-beneficent, reer rine 
Queen of Love.” 

“ And now, in place of that,” I reply, “ you behold nothing 
but a chaotic heaven of ‘ mad revolting stars.’ At one time, my 
friend, I quite thought as you do; but the Fates have ruled ‘other 
wise, and we must submit.” 

It would be quite impossible for your humble servant’s poor 
pen to convey an idea of the consternation and excitement which 
prevailed throughout the lenyth and breadth of Beaujoli when 
next morning it cropped up that a dreadful battle had taken place 
on the Colline, and that the father of the beautiful and popular 
Miss Gray was lying hors de combat. Mrs. Grundy seemed to 
have changed into a kind of Cerberus with three heads, and, as to 
her tongues, their numberseemed to be unlimited. Of course, every 
individual tongue uttered some different breath, and amid the con- 
fusion of languages it would have been hard for the impartial 
observer to get at the truth. The ‘family on the Colline had 
naturally their own account of the business, and no doubt the 
version was a little sinister. When startling and inconvenient 
affairs of the kind take place the immemorial rule is to stigmatise 
the raiser of the tempest as either mad or drunk. However, as your 
humble servant was quite aware that he was neither the one nor 
the other, any petty insinuation of the kind which reached bis ears 
merely made him smile. Certainly, the satisfaction he felt at 
having precipitated a climax and burst the fetters of aa uncertainty 
Which was becoming tiresome, not to say degrading, was tempered 
by some sorrow at an exposure of human nature so calculated to 
Make it stink in the nostrils of the hotiest and the sanguine. The 


general effect of the incident on Beaujoli seemed to be to create 6 
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great many peals of laughter, and the French, in particular, were 
loud in their hilarity. Monsieur Lamballe, for one, ‘never ceased 
laughing when he conversed with me about it; and he informed me 
that in all the circles of his compatriots there was such uproarious 
mirth at the ludicrous discomfiture of Mademoiselle’s papa that the 
very midriff of despair seemed shaken to pieces. 

“It would make an excellevt novelette,”’ cries Lamballe; “ it 
is what you call a piece of truth that is stranger than fiction.” 

But to the moral and decorous members of the community it 
was a scandal fraught with general vexation, and wholly unpar- | 
donable. His reverence, Thomas Trott, in particular, was filled 
with dismay and foreboding. 

** My mission here,”’ he informs me, “‘ is to endeavour to keep 
the English community united, and I fear that, by what you have 
done, that Christian harmony which I strive to bring about will be 
broken.” | 

The notion of Mr. Trott, in his own individual little person, 
keeping a considerable community of muscular Christians together 
was sufficiently comical; but little men sometimes do big things. 
I have strong reasons for believing that Mr. Trott and Mr. Church- 
warden White would not have been loathe to influence the French 
inhabitants against me; but that was impossible.. The latter they 
looked upon as a fogie and a.borej; the former as a, diverting 
phenomenon, any attention to which must take the form of a kind 
of jocund incredulity. Meantime the marriage of Julia Elphin- 
stone is impending, and everybody of their acquaintance is invited 
to the ball which is to celebrate the happy event in the evening. 
I, myself, and my new enemies, the Grays, must perforce meet on 
the occasion, and with what results is a matier of speculation to 
many. Next to myself, or peradventure before myself,-the per. 
sonage of most interest will be Count Von Blummenstein, that tall 
and distinguished Jager who has just arrived with his wounded arm. 
The Count is certainly a very handsome warrior, standing six feet 
two in his stockings, aud wearing a magnificent flaxen moustache. 
He has the reputation of being a consummate dancer, and that of 
iiself is sufficient to insure him an ardent welcome amongst our 
gay populace. Everybody already knows him and likes him, since 
his bearing is commanding aud his manners cordial and unaffected. 
All the children cling to him and play with him with that unerr. 
ing instinct which tells them the difference: between a pretentious 
prig and a real man. With the Grays he has become almost 
domiciled, for Amelia and Felicia can talk from personal experience 
of the Vaterland, and so can he. Miss Elphinstone’s wedding 1s 
what would be described as a perfect success. Mr. Trott performs 
the ceremony with due dignity, and the chapel is crowded with a 
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@urious and interested audience. In the evening all Beaujoli is 


collected in Mrs. Elphinstone’s drawing-room. That hero of 
Gravelotte, Von Blummenstein, towers conspicuously in orders of 
* Iron Cross’ and others, his only rival in point of height beirg 


_ Elphinstone himself. My late adversary, Mr. Churchwarden Gray, 


having recovered from the effects of our recent combat, is present 
with his wife and daughters, and naturally our meeting together in 


@ new character is attended with circumstances that are a little 


awkward. However, on the whole, we both behave ourselves pretty 
well. Mr. Gray looks askance, and Felicia looks daggers ; but 
Amelia herself glances with something like a smile. Ofcourse, we 
do not bow, nor, of course, do we ask each other to dance. 

“Isn’t it fun?’ whispers Armine, who has been allowed to 
stay up the whole evening, and who dances admirably. » ** Look 
at old Gray. Doesn’t he look as if he could eat you? I say, 
‘really, do you love Amelia now?’ 

I do not answer my interrogator except by a smile, but I feel 
‘that my late passion has been swamped in the waters of Lethe, and 


- the curious thing is that I experience nothing either of soreness or 


regret. | 

“Mamma,” says Armine, as he whisks by with his* mother, 
“Mr. Benedict understands boy’s natures as well as girl’s. He loves 
me better.than Amelia.” 

And presently my young friend secures Amelia herself, as a 
partner and whizzes by me with a rogueish look on his own face, 
and a brilliant red on hers. 

‘* What do you think of the Count, Mr. Benedict?’’ asks Mrs, 
Stopford of me as | pause for a moment beside her, after a waltz 
with Ethel Elphinstone. 

‘¢T like the man immensely,” I say. ‘‘ He is a genuine Teu- 
tou, and well-informed. He gave me a most picturesque account 
of the Francu-German campaign, and a sketch of Moltke and Bis- 
Marck which quite delighted me. He is well read in the literature 
of his own country, and specially seems tu admire Goethe and 
Novalis, while his favourite English writers are naturally Shakes. 
peare and Carlyle. The only fault I have to find with him is that 
he twirls his moustache too much, and says ‘ ach Gott ’ too often,’’ 

‘“‘ He has got a partuer pretty well matched this time,’ says 
Mrs. Stopford, as our friend dashes past with the tall Miss Eyre, 

‘* But by no means the one he wants,”’ Ireply. ‘‘ Judging by 
his abstracted air, I think he finds his present’ companion decidedly 
in the way than otherwise.” 

“ He should hand ber over to William West, and that would 
make her quite happy,”’ says Ethel, laughing. 

‘* He should——”’ begins Armine. 
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‘* Hush, darling !’’ says his mother. ‘‘ You should not be so 

** Look 1”? exclaims Mrs. Stopford, as the Count approaches 
Amelia, and requests her with marked deference to be his com- 
panion in the next dance ; “ it is quite clear what game Herr Von 
Blummenstein intends to hunt. How do you feel, Mr. Benedict?” 

“ Absolutely satisfied,” I say. ‘‘I have been watching, with 
interest the first act of a little drama the happy conclusion of which 
will give me infinite pleasure. I respect Von B!ummenstein, and I 
wish him every success. . = 

Mrs. Stopford smiles a little incredulously ; and I take Ethel 
to the dining-room for refreshments. 

“ Shall we go into the garden?” says my companion, after we 
have done justice to her father’s excellent wines. ‘The room is 
so warm, and I feel so hot—don’t you ?”’ , 

It is a lovely night in early autumn; indeed, so radiant is the 
moon, and so balmy and genile the air, that it is more like a mid- 
summer-night’s eve. 

‘* My sister could not have had better weather for her wedding, 
could she ?” remarks Ethel. ‘I wonder if she has got to Paris all 
right.. How delightful it is to get outside !”’ 

‘Those white dresses popping in and out of the, bushes might 
almost be fairies,’ I say, as several couples who have wandered 
outside like ourselves make themselves visible in the moon-light 
every now and then from behind a tree or shrub. “ Have you ever 
read ‘A Midsummer- Night’s Dream ?”’ 

‘No, never. That is one of Shakespeare’s plays I wish par- 
ticularly to read. It is one of the most beautiful, is it not ?’’ 

‘© Of its kind, perhaps unequalled even by its author. It and 
‘The Tempest ’ are unapproachable by anything in creative 
literature.” | 

‘J shall ask mamma to choose it for our next reading,’’ says 
Ethel. “She and I, you know, read a little of Shakespeare 

ther every morning.’’ 

Mr. Elphinstone’s garden is on a slight elevation relatively to 
the road which passes his gates, and the walk at one extremity 1s 
bounded by a wall which, rising from the road below, forms & 
parapet: which persons in the garden can look over or seat, them- 
selves on. ‘Along this walk Etbel and I proceed in the course of 
our perambulations, and coming to the end, where there is a partial 
arbour formed by the thick, clustering shrubs, and in the centre of 
which my friend, Elphinstone, has planted one of his luxurious 
benches, we hear voices. 

“That is Count Blummenstein’s voice, I am certain,” remarks 


Ethel. 
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*¢ And the lady’s is‘Amelia Gray’s,”’ I say. 
Not only do we hear voices speaking in earnest and impassioned 
_ tones, but through the chinks in the leaves illumined by the 
moonlight we perceive a little tableau. The Count has ii Ses 
the waist of Amelia with his powerful one arm, and is addressing 
her in passionate German. 

“Do you understand German ?”’ I whisper to Ethel. 

“Yes,’’ she replies smiling, “and I know what he is saying,” 

“TI can easily perceive what he is saying,” I reply. ‘But if he 

would speak French I should know.” 

‘¢T think you must know pretty well already,” says Ethel, with 
slaugh, as we pass on. ‘‘ His attitude and warmth were enough 
to tell you.” 

_ ** He was asking her to marry him, was he not ¢”’ 

* Ens.) - 

‘t And what did she reply ?”’ 

“Ah! that I did not catch.” 

** We were unconscious eaves-droppers, at any rate,” I say; 
“but I am curious about the climax. I was sure it would come to | 
something of the kind.”’ | 

 “ And you don’t feél at all put out ?’’ asks Ethel, archly. , ,. 

“ Not.in the least,” I say. ‘On the contrary, I wish them 
every joy.” 

“Buta how days ago you would have felt differently.” 

“No doubt, but since the affair on the Colline every tender, 
feeling has vanished like a dream. When I look at what is past 
my chief feeling is astonishment that it could ever have beén.”’ 

‘I think we might go in now, don’t you ?”’ says my companion. _ 
“The dancing has begun again ; a galop, I think.” 

“Shall we dance it together ?” I say. 

“Certainly. With pleasure:”’ 

As we are all in the lobby some hours afterwards donning our 
overcoats and bidding our adieus, I overhear Amelia, with her face 
ila beautiful scarlet, whisper in Mrs. Elphinstone’s ear, “ I am 
, tigaged to be married to Count Von Blummenstein, and papa 
td mamma have both given their consent.’’ 

. _ A few moments after, Miss Gray trips gaily home through the © 





: moonlight with her arm in that of her Count. 
f Thus, my dear public, did your humble servant’s romance come 
] oan end, and so for the present he begs to bid you good- bye, not 


ingetting a profound obeisance to Mrs. Grundy. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


A NOTE OF CONCLUSION, 


“Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all,’’ 


The Dunciad. 

“So the Romaunt is at length ended,’’ says Popjoy. 

** And my starry universe burnt,’ Iadd. ‘* What do you think 
of my conclusion?” _ 

“Many, perhaps, will say it is ‘lame and impotent, though I 
don’t myself consider it so. But it is terribly abrupt. ~Up to the 
last moment I fully believed that you would secure Amelia. Could 
you not have brought about a reconciliation between you and the 
Grays? It seems to me it would have been within the legitimate 
pale of true art.”’ | 

“ Perhaps so,” I say, ‘‘ and certainly such a finale would have 
better borne out the traditions of conventional fiction; but I should 
then have sacrificed the point of my moral.”’ 

“And what is that ?’’ asks Lovel. | 

“ Let him that readeth understand,” I say sententiously. 

*“*T can’t forgive that Von Blummenstein for appearing at this 
critical moment and walking off with your prize,’”’ says Lovel. 
“ Besides it was much better luck than the old Grays deserved. By 
the way, do you know if Amelia ever really married the Count ?”’ 

“Yes, they were married by Trott about six months after the 
engagement, and spent their honeymoon at Beyreuth, attending 
the ‘ festival ’ of that vain pedant, Wagner, who is going to make 
such contemptible little stars as Handel, Mozart, Mendelsohn, 
Schubert, Meyerbeer, and Verdi, ‘hide their diminished heads.’ ” 

** And your other friends in the little Norman town—do you 
know anything of their fates ?’’ says Lovel. 

“Many of them, I believe, are still at Beaujoli; but as I left 
very soon after the catastrophe I have narrated, my interest in the 
place is perhaps not so great as it was. Sir Peter, I believe, still 
eats Nepaul pepper, and Sir Peregrine still wears his kilt.” 

“Nethertheless, I must drain a bumper to the health of Beaujoli 
and its several inhabitants,” says Lovel, filling himself a glass of 
sherry; ‘‘nor shall J forget that planetary romaunt which 1 
inspired ; here is I'v “‘ Sidera”’ and its Author! And vow, he con 
tinues, “‘let me uttera prophecy. Though that transcendent 
Venus under which I am convinced you were born seems just DOW 
eclipsed, J have a vision of her repairing her brightness with 

double splendour, and thenceforth ruling ‘ apparent Queen’ in the 
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heaven of your life. Trust me, I shall be able to say some day 


goon, what was said of your celebrated bachelor namesake —‘ There 
goes Benedict, the married man,’” 


“Taut meux, peut-étre, I say, as I fold my MS, 





CONCLUSION, 








A CHRISTMAS CHIME. 


THs is my Christmas chime for thee— 
That thou and change may strangers be. 


As thou art now—and wert of yore— 
So mayest thou be for evermore. 


In change of light and shadow, still 
The sunlight of thy Hawthorn Hill. 


And in thy beauteous future sphere 
As beauteous as we knew thee here. 


May griefs like lightest snowflakes lie 
Light on thy white virginity. 


May each breathed woe, each sob that swells, 
Be lost in chimes of marriage-bells. 


May Love’s own moonlit wings be spread 
Above thy moonlit marriage-bed. 


3o mayest thou lie beneath Love’s wings, 
In loveliest warm imaginings. 


With love and him thou lovest best, 
To softly wake, or softly rest. 


May love-birds sing, for love’s delight, 
Through all thy moonlit marriage night. 


And soft night-winds, for love’s content, 
Whisper their soft accompaniment, 





A Christmas Chime. 


Of Love’s gold harp two golden strings ; 
Two snowflakes melted by Love’s wings. 


Souls intermixed by Love’s warm spells, 
Twined inter-wreaths of immortelles. 





Knowing not fear or aught that harms ; 
Children in mutual cradling arms. 


So may ye live, a mingled twain, 
And only die to love again. 


If sorrows dim thy sunny hours, 
May sorrows full like sunny showers. 


Veiled woe that makes thy smiling years- 
Rise brightlier from their bath of tears. 


So mayest thou smile—so only weep ; 
And when, at length, thou fain wouldst sleep, 


Oh, may the dear low voice of Death 
Be like a friend’s that whispereth— 


A friend that comes to cheer and save ; 
A rainbow on thy hawthorn grave. 





This is my prayer for thee and Time ; 
And may each ringing Christmas chime 
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That rings across the Christmas air, 
Ring the fulfilment of my prayer. 





So shalt thou be for evermore 
As thou art now—and wert of yore— 


A lovely child—a maid that seems 
The earnest of Love’s loveliest dreams. 


Fa gS ese oP 


Samvuet K, Cowan. 
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HOW WE KILL OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 


THOUGH suicide is considered so great a sin in Christian England 
that there is a rubric inthe Prayer-book of her Church, furbidding 
the burial service to be used for persons “‘ who have laid violent 
hands on themselves,” and though hardly any crime carries with 
it so much horror as that of murder, how many there are who by 
their culpable carelessness, if not deliberately and with malice 
aforethought, kill themselves and others! We are all entrusted with 
our own welfare and with that of others, yet even serious people 
seldom reflect how the care of their health is a religious duty ; and 
as for our thoughtlessness concerning the health of others, many of 
us seem, like De Quincey, to consider murder “asa fine art!” 
Although the guilt is not so great, may not the effect of careless 
homicide be the same as that. of wilful murder? And yet the 
speculative builder, who professes to be a Christian and who 
feels unfeigned horror at “ Bulgarian atrocities,’’ will not be at ail 
disturbed in his sleep or peace of mind by the fact that his badly 
built, badly drained houses, are slaying their victims by slow 
torture. Rather than take any trouble to isolate their children 
when they catch scarlatina and to use disinfectants, there are 
parents so sélfishly thoughtless of the lives of others that they will 
not make use of disinfectants, even when given to them, while 
they will send these children to school, or allow them to play with 
others the moment they get out of their beds, just as if the time 
of recovery were not the most dangerous period. 

Happily, employers are becoming more careful to counteract 
as far as possible, the unhealthy influences which necessarily 
belong to several trades. Some trades, however, in themselves 
healthy, are rendered hurtful simply from inattentiou to common 
sahitary arrangements. ‘‘ The air is poisoned by gas combustion, 
ventilation is so neglected that the air is pestilential, or the men 
Work in damp and cold shops, or are unnecessarily exposed to 
Weather or the great changes of temperature.’ In a letter toa 
friend, Charlotte Bronté writes :—‘‘ My sister Emily is gone’into a 
fituation as teacher in a large school of nearly forty pupils. Ihave 
had one letter from her since her departure. It gives an appalling 
acount of her duties; hard labour from six in the morning till 
hear eleven at night, with only one balf-hour of exercise between. 

is slavery. I fear she will never stand it.” Let us hope 
that such cruel situations are becoming rare; nevertheless it wag 
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only the other day that a well-educated governess, who is a perfect 
Jady, told the present writer howjher nerves were quite shattered 
by living with a ‘lady,’ so called, who never missed an oppor. 
tunity of snubbing her during the year she was in her employment. 
* For half-an-hour before every meal,” she said, ‘‘ I trembled like 
a leaf.”- Why will ‘ladies’ make the cup of life as it is mixed 
for the class called governesses, not merely distasteful to them, but 
id many cases deadly ? 

If war slays its thousands, certainly the luxuries of peace kill 
tens of thousands. Are not thousands of milliner’s girls, of 
‘ sweater ’ tailors, of servants who have learned habits of intem. 
perance by late hours, killed each London season? Our imagina. 
tions have only to picture girls allowed by their parents to dance 
themselves into the grave, gourmands and drunkards tempted to 
eat and drink themselves away, fathers worked to death in order to 
keep up ‘appearances,’ in London from March to July, to see that 
if religion and science have their martyrs, civilisation and “the 
season ” can also count theirs. 

Parents vught to be the last persons to kill their children, and 
yet there are many who do so. Men live what in bitter irony only 
can be called a “ gay ”’ life, and the effect of their dissipation is that 
when they are athers they see those children to whom they have 
given life die by means of themselves—killed by the seeds of 
inherited disease. There are mothers who break their daughters’ 
hearts by urging them against their will to make a ‘‘ good match.” 
How many parents, again, work their children to death by stimu- 
lating their ambition in these days of getting on, as if iife were 
not more than meat or even than college honours, and the body 
than raiment, or a mind crammed with omniscent smattering! 
Nor.does it make much difference that parents do not kill their 
children themselves, if they allow others todo so. And yet when 
lazy mothers resign their place entirely to nurses, that is to say to 
hired proxy mothers who care not fur the children, or when fathers 
send their daughters to ‘‘ Establishments for Young Ladies,” where 
—— are purchased at the price of health, do they not 

© this? 

We kill each other by immoral thoughtlessness, when we help 
to keep up hurtful fashions, such as turning night into day by too 
late commencing entertainments, drinking customs in business, 
sacrificing comfort to appearances, rash money speculating, teaching 
the young to drink and gamble, if not by precept at least by 
example. Nothing is more melancholy than to walk between the 
decke-of an “ iron clad,’’ or through Woolwich Avcsenal, for in these 
places we see how the scientific knowledge of the world as well as 
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the wealth that has been made by the sweat of a nation’s brow 


have been used to construct gigantic man-slaughtering machines. 
But ‘sad as is this wilful, designed: preparation for slaughter, the 


list of those actually killed and wounded by thoughtlessness and 


want of Christianity is not at all appalling. , 

Speak now of the suicides committed by the want of care amongst 
mankind. It is well known that more people kill themselves by 
drinking to excess than by any other means. Dr. Parkes, in his 
“Personal Care of the Health ’’—a shilling book, that should be 
read by everyone—says, “ Mr. Neison’s statistics (which it is said 


have been lately confirmed by observations made by the Board of 
“Health of New York), show that if a man becomes intemperate 


at twenty years of age he will live only 154 years instead of 44. 


If at thirty he becomes intemperate, he will live only 133 years 
instead of 36. He thus shortens his life by nearly 30 years at the 
first age, and by 22 years in the second age. The immense . 
disease-making of intemperance is appalling. How much disease 
aleohol indirectly causes, by starving wives and children, will be 
never known till the day when all things are declared. We all 
know of this danger, and it is for the most part carelessness that 
leads- people into the sin of using to excess ‘‘ wet damnation.” 
Gradually and insensibly we are led on from one or two glasses of 
beer at dinner, which’ perhaps do us good, to the daily quart of 
spirits which is—death. 

Again,» people kill themselves by all brain work or all body 
work, without balancing the one against the other in order to ob- 
tain rest. ‘The writer nearly committed suicide by reading, or 
tather sitting over books for ten or twelve hours daily during one 
year of his college career. Of course that year he narrowly escaped 
gaining the ‘wooden spoon’ in every examination. Those who 
are nothing but readers, or nothing but athletes, are the despair of 
the University authorities as they are of physicians. 

Perhaps no class in the community is so wanting in physical 
development as clerks. Most of the day their business causes them 


_ toremain in one posture of body in crowded offices impregnated _ 


with an atmosphere of often-breathed-in-air And then, instead of 
taking to cricket, mild gymnfstic exercises, boating, and, above all 

to swimming—the healthiest of recreations—they too often spend 
their out-of office hours in billiard-rooms and other places,, un- 
healthy for body and soul. Some no doubt do exercise themselves, 
but their exercises being often of a too violent kind, and coming in 


_ Spurts after long periods of sedentary occupation, do far more harm 


than good. Two clerks go on a holiday for a walk of twenty or 
thirty miles, thinking to crowd the exercise of months into a few 
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hours, and the consequences are swollen joints “and veins, if not 
some serious illness. 

We find from Greek literature that ladies of fashion were re 
strained by etiquette from taking out-of-door physical exercise, 
“Ischomachus advises his wife to take exercise by folding up and 
putting by clothes, so obtaining what she cannot have by walking 
out. He compares Greek women in general to those handicrafts. 
men who earn their livelihood sitting, and are thus injured in body 
—a thing much despised by the Greeks.”* Can we say that 
English ladies are not injured by sitting! Are there not many 
women who kill themselves because they take no exercise while 
living luxuriant, idle lives, except an occasional carriage drive, 
which is only better in the way of exercise than sitting at an open 
window ? These ladies fancy that physical exercise is’ only neces- 
sary for men ; but how can they escape narrow shoulders, enlarged 
livers, in a word, the pains and penalties-of idleness and want of 
exercise sv long as they put such an opinion into practice? Tliough 
the exercises of young ladies ought in some respects to. differ in 
kind, and certainly in degree from those of young men, still the 
usual one hour “ Constitutional ” which school-girls take in solemn 
rank-and-file with ‘‘ deportment ’’ unknown in the playful exercise 
of,other young animals, and when the healthiest part of the day is 
over, is totally inadequate. A race depends largely for its stamina 
on mothers ; but as most ‘ Ladies’ Colleges ’’ teach pupils to make 
matrimonial nets rather than cages, perhaps the kind of mothers 
these pupils will become in after years is not considered a matter 
of importance. 

If it is easy to see that underexercise enfeebles and even kills 
many girls, it is also clear that the valuable prizes and world-wide 
fame now to be obtained at our universities by successful athletes 
are insensibly subordinating mind to body and giving a premium 
to killing over-exercise. When the stroke of the winning eight, or 
the best bouler of the Varsity Eleven is thought more of than a 
senior wrangier or first-class man than the body, which certainly 
ought to be honoured and exercised in moderation is immoderately 
honoured at the expence ofthe mind. Bacon calls the stomach 
the ‘‘ father of the family.” Now there are some of us who shorten 
our days because we dishonour this father. When he suffers the 
whole family suffers; but we do not think of this when we abuse 
our fearfully and wonderfully made bodies as if it did not matter 
what went into them, or how it went intothem. ‘One man,” 
says Dr. Parkes, “engrossed in business swallows in five minutes 

amass of food which passes unprepared into a stomach which 


- een 
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* Mahaffy’s “‘ Social Life in Greece,” p. 264. 
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would groan if it could, and does in its own way often remonstrate, 
Another man, leaving, perhaps, an engine which he has been cares 
fully feeding with the best coal, and oiling it so scrupulously that 
every motion is perfectly smooth, rushes out and sends into his own 
delicate internal mechanism a quantity of raw spirits, which at 
once begins to put everything inside him out of gear. This is’ a 
proceeding about as sensible as ifhe were to pour oil of vitriol into 
the joints and bearings of his engine. How few men understand 
the paramount importance of food, from which our bodies evolve 
wer !”’ 
Fi In these hard times of great competition in every kind of busi- 


‘\ ness, it is a sad fact that many men have to overwork themselves, 


or at least fancy they have, in order to get a living for their families. 
But there are others who kill themselves by overwork and over- 
anxiety, for what? To amass more money than they can well 
spend, or to catch the soap-bubble called fame. Alas! that such 
men. never think of His considerate words to His disciples who was 
the great Physician of the body as well as of the soul. “Oome ye 
apart, and rest awhile.”’ Certainly, His service is perfect freedom 
compared with the service of Mammon. The world we know is 
deceived by ornament, and thinks more of the shadow than of the 
substance ; accordingly we overwork and overfret ourselves ‘* to keep 
up appearances.”’ Having food and raiment we are not content 
‘unless we havea larger house than Mrs. So and So, a greater 
number of servahts than she is tyrannised over by, and more gor- 
geous furniture. Who attends to the good old maxim “ eight 
hours sleep, eight hours work, eight hours recreation,” in days 
when Ambition and Competition have made a murderous compact 
to work us to death, or at least to cause us to swell the number of 
the insane ? 
“©O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that.” 

Whether it be right to marry on three hundred per annum is a 
question often debated in the middle class, Now surely we could 
easily solve this question, while fully sympathising with the politi. 
cal economist’s horror of inconsiderate marriages, if plain living and~ 
high thinking were more in fashion. A married clerk receiving a 
salary of two or three hundred a year is badly off—why? Because 
his wife having obtained the usual education knows nothing useful, 
and would think it a degradation to free herself from the intoler. 
able nuisance of bad servants or “‘ lady helps’ by doing her own 
household work. And yet how much more healthy and happy 
would be husbands, children, and wives themselves if young ladies 

would spend that mauvais quart dheure, or the period between 
their leaving school aud gettiag married in learning to cook! = If 
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women would only see that cooking is really a branch of chemistry, 
and that it is therefore a scientific as well as a most useful art; and 
if they would get over the absurdity of thinking honest labour a 
disgrace—then families would be happy, healthy, and almost 
wealthy on three hundred a year. The social effects of such a change 
in sentiment and in action would be very great. The servant diffi- 
culty, which as things now are will increase every year, would 
soon be settled, while ladies of the middle class would learn to 
despise snobbishness and the polluting idleness of a merely novel. 
reading existence. 

People kill themselves by over-eating and under-eating. Tt wa 
to save his life that Abernethy gave to his rich patient the well: 
known piece of advice which, however unpalatable, was a goo‘ 
guinea’s worth: “Live on sixpence a day and earn it.’" Perhaps 
what are called the working classes cannot be said to be underfec 
if we consider the quantity of food they are able t6 procure, but 
they certainly areas regards cookery. If it were nothing else, the 
monotony of their diet is quiet enough to cause ill-health. And 
then is there any rival so formidable to the publican as a good cook, 
or has he a greater friend than a.bad one! Indeed, it is only 
those who see the way working men’s wives, as a rule, serve 
up their dinners who can understand the desire to wash down 
with more than enough beer the hard, cold, badly-cooked clod 
of beef which forms their standing dish. It is a consoling 
thought ‘that there is in London, and we hope elsewhere, a 
society established the charitable purpose of which is to teach 
poor women how to cook. Those who reflect on how good cook- 
ery prevents disease should honour this society of cooks as a very 
‘College of Physicians.” Certainly the unemployed ladies to be 
found im every parish would greatly assist the cause of sobriety 
and save life if they first learned to cook themselves, and then 
taught one or two of their poor sisters. ‘The quesdon”—to 
quote again from Dr. Parkes~—between meat and the vegetable 
nitrogenous foods has been already discussed.” (He has showed 
that nitrogen is the most important of the physical bases of 
life, and that this nitrogen is given to our bodies by. vegetable 
diet just as well as by animals). “ But I cannot avoid again 
directing the working man’s attention to the great cheapness of 
the vegetable nitrogenous foods. Take, for example, oatmeal, 
which is one of the best. In some parts of Scotland the farm 
labourers, who work very hard, and are fine strong men, still 
live on oatmeal and milk, and a ploughman’s allowance is daily 
24 lb. of oatmeal and 1 ‘pint of milk. Taking the cost of oat- 


meal at $d. per pound, and of milk at 2d. a pint, the daily cost 
would be only 94d.” 
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In England we are certainly too large meat-eaters. By some 


farinaceous food is scarcely touched at dinner, although, they haye 
partaken largely of meat both at breakfast and at lunch. | 
there be anything more unhealthy than the meat-shows which 
vulgarians compete with each other in exhibiting at their dinner. 
parties! From seven o’clock till ten people sit over feasts of un- 
reason moistened certainly by gooseberry champagne, but utterly 
arid as regards flow of soul or sparkle of conversation. The busi. 
ness of the evening is not friendly intercourse. Guests are collected 
merely to witness the fact that their host entertained with a larger 
number of entreés than appeared at their own tables when he was 
guest. T'o taste even half of the superfluous dishes insures a head. 
ache next day. And when such dinners are given by persons of 
limited incomes, there invariably follows a period of staryation, to 
make up for it, that cannot fail to be unhealthy. It is mo wonder 
that the words, “in a friendly way,”’ are now generally added to in. 
vitations where sociability and moderation are preferred to snobbish. 
ness and excess. ‘hey are certainly more friendly to the stomach. 
The following words. of Ecclesiasticus ought, according to Cobbett, 
to be read once a week by every young person inthe world. ‘‘ How 
little is sufficient fora man well taught! A wholesome sleep 
cometh of temperance. Such a man riseth up in the morning, and 
is well at ease with himeelf. By surfeit have many perished, and 
he that dieteth himself prolongeth his life. Show not thy valiant. 
ness in wine; for wine hath destroyed many. Wine measurably 
taken, and in season, bringeth gladness and cheerfulness of mind ; 
but drinking with excess maketh bitterness of mind, brawlings and 
scoldings.”’ 

Volumes might be filled with the bare enumeration of the 
different ways in which people kill themselves and those connected 
with them because they disregard the precious gift of health. Who 
shall number the victims of midnight pleasure, so-called, or even of 
study by the midnight oil instead of, by the morning sunlight, of 
premature or excessive smoking, of unhealthy fashions, of affections 
blighted, and—if the fair ones will pardon it—of tight lacing ? 

These few illustrations, however, it is hoped, may make both 
writer and reader think over this subject so as to become more 
careful. “Why will ye die, O House of Israel?’ the earnest old 
Hebrew prophets were never tired of asking, and perhaps the re ply 
then, if honestly given, would have been the same as now—* Because 
we are thoughtless.” Meu of science are now asking us the same 
question, with this additioa—“ and why will ye kill others?’ It is 
our wisdom as well as highest religious duty to give to them this 
’ practical answer : ‘‘ If God helps us we shall neither die before our 
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638 With a Pair of Grey Gloves. 
time nor kill others, for we shall take for our pharmacopoia, the 
spirit of the following lines :— 


_ “Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence ; 
But health consists with temperance alone, 
And peace, and virtue, peace is all thy own.” 











WITH A PAIR OF GREY GLOVES. 


THE fourteenth of this month, they say, 
Our lassie means to marry ; : 
May sunshine gleam upon the day, 
And may its brightness tarry! 


So many gifts both 1ich and rare 
Will come to greet her wedding, 
My sombre gloves, the maiden fair, 
Will scarce look at,—I’m dreading. 


Yet when into their tow’ring grey 
She slips her dainty fingers, 

The darkness of their tint still may 
Seem good, if prudence lingers. 


Then take the gloves, sweet lassie, mine, 
Nor from them wishes sever, 

That many blessings may combine 
To make you happy—ever. 


M.S.C. W. 


ba) 
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THE CURATE’S GOOD MATCH. 


HE certainly was the beau-ideal of a curate—that is, in the femi- 
nine point of view of the congregation of St. Silas ; the masculine 
element held, as is natural, quite a different opinion. What the 
ladies considered charming manners the gentlemen regarded as 
affectation ; and what ismore, with regard to the curate’s handsome 
face, which the weaker sex admired so intensely, their ‘lords and 
_ masters” scornfully informed each other that they frankly must 
‘own it was rather odd to see a man with so few pretensions to good 
looks set up as an Adonis and lady-killer. 

If these envious ones hoped to make the Rev. Mark Fletcher 
unhappy by unkind comments, they were very properly disap- 
pointed ; for when they reached his ear, garnished and touched.up 
by the old ladies of his flock, he bore everything with the most 
edifying meekness. 3 | 

No word would pass his lips, but, sweeping the auburn curls off 
his forehead with languid grace, he would heave a deep sigh and 
assume a martyred expression. 

That silence was very eloquent—— 

The elder curate of St. Silas was a contrast to Fletcher, both in 
appearance and condition. Poor John Hunter's long, sallow coun- 
tenance, ill.shapen mouth, and nondescript nose, never would excite 
any envy. Moreover, his shabby coat and venerable boots looked 
doubly wretched, from their proximity to the bachelor curate’s 
irreproachable garinents. 

This latter defect in dress was as little to be remedied as his 
unfortunate appearance ; Mr. Iiunter was the husband of a lady 
who fancied herself an invalid, and the father of three promising 
children, with healthy appetstes, and marvellous talents for wearing 
out small boots with very unpleasant swiftness. 

I fear I cannot except even the youngest. Miss Hunter (a 
charming young lady three months of age) from this sweeping 
accusation ; her little pink toes were always peeping out of her 
woollen shoes. It mustalso be added that Mr. Hunter had never 
been in debt, although he had no private means, and only earned 
the usual small stipend of a curate. 

Nevertheless, contrasted as they were, the brother curates were 
the best of friends—friends in the full sense of the word, for they 

spoke openly to each other of their private troubles and difficul, 
-. ties, 


Hunter would talk freely to his comparatively rich companion 
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of his ae. ges and the difficulty he should have in 
ing the grocer’s bill, the doctor’s little account ; certai 
eee Fl 8 friendly sympathy. oe 

Mark Fletcher, too, would confide his troubles—those hosts of 
Tittle bills for gloves, perfumery, and glorified clerical clothing 
which he was always receiving. Things which, he assured his 
friend, were absolute necessaries to a man who mingled with the 
fashionable world. 

Hunter would give him excellent advice, warn against extrava. 
gance, and remind him of his small income; but the warnings were 
never serious enough, for one glance at Fletcher’s animated, cheer-. 
ful face always brought the lecture to an abrupt close; a thing 
that sometimes happens when our friends are weak enough to let 
their affiction for us overpower their wisdom. ) 

































Silence filled the church, that pleasant repose that descends 
when the last note of the organ dies away, and the parting benedic-’ 
tion seems yet to linger in the air. The distant roar of the town 
comes softened tothe ear, as rumours from an outside world reach 
cloistered monks—and faintly and sadly as the voices of our 
beloved dead come to usin ourdreams. . . » . « 4 

Do not imagine for a moment that Fletcher and Hunter stayed 
any longer than was necessary after setvice, to sentimentalise in 
the empty church—they never did anything half so foolish ; but with 
the joyful hastiness of men who feel that they have done their duty 
and finished a week-day service, both curates tore off their sur- 
plices, and assumed with their ‘‘ wideawakes,’’ mundane thoughts 
of the creature comforts of dinner or tea. | 

A very hot day in June is apt to produce this phenomenon in 
a clerical breast,—can anyone wonder? They are only ordinary 
mortals, in spite ofa feminine notion to the contrary. They soon 
left the church far behind them, and hurried together down the 
dusty, noisy, Pelham road, to their respective homes. 

“Phoo !—How hot it is,’’—sighed out poor Fletcher, who was 
suffering untold agonies from a pair of tight boots. 

Rather so,” responded Hunter briefly, philosphically plod- 
ding along in the dust and scorning complaint. N.B.—His boots 
were very loose. 

‘‘ Well, here is my turning; good bye for the present,” said 

Fletcher, ‘putting out a lavender glove. 
“6 Wait a minute, I had nearly forgotten; are you engaged this 
evening ¢”’ : 

“No, not exactly so ; I may perhaps drop in for a short timeat 

MrsLowe’s evening party but I am not quite certaip.”’ 
“In that case, I wish you would come home with me now and 
Deve a cup of tea with us. You know we have a young lady stay 
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ing with us, and as it must be rather dull for her, never seei 
_ anyone but my poor wife and the noisy children, I really." 
“Oh, I understand,” broke in Fletcher, laughing. 

“‘T am to come to amuse the young lady; but who is she? I . 
did not know you had a visitor.” | 

“ Did I not tell you that my wife’s cousin has come to live 
with us? Why, she has been with us a fortnight already! Poor 
girl, she is quite alone in the world all her relations are dead, with 
the exception of Mrs. Hunter.’ 

** How very unpleasant !’’ answered Fletcher, raising his eye- 
brows with an air of surprise, and suppressing a yawn—‘‘ Well, I 
- am sorry to hear it. She will be a heavy burden to you, Iam afraid 
—won’t she, old fellow ?” : 

** You are quite mistaken—Miss Lynn is not penniless; she 
will be a great help to us, for she more than pays for her board, and 
as she is a good-natured sort of girl—she looks after the children a 
greatdeal.” 

“‘ That is a good thing. You quite gave me a shock : I thought 
that you. were in for a regular incumbrance. I shall be delighted 
to have tea with you, if you won’t mind my leaving you rather 
early.” | 

‘* Thank you, Fletcher. You know, I am always glad when you 
wil] come ; and I know you don’t mind our humble ways, though 
seven-o’clock tea must be a contrast to late dinner.”’ 

“Bosh !’’ answered Fletcher vulgarly. 

‘¢ Ah—here we are! That is Alice, looking out of the dining- 
room window with baby in her arms. Bless him! Just look how 
he’s stretching out his little hands to me !’’—exclaimed Hunter, 
with a smile on his careworn face that made it almost handsome. 

They had reaehed the small red brick house that Mr. Hunter 
called home, with its not very exhilarating look out on the crowded 
cemetery and the glaring dusty road, along which were perpetually 
crawling funeral trains with sickening monotony. 

Fletcher’s smile of quiet derision at the infatuated father had 
hardly time to fade from his lips before the front door opened, and 
two small children in dirty pinafores rushed out and embraced their 
parent’s trousers with shrill cries of welcome. 

‘* Here come Rosalind and Celia,” (curate’s children always 
rejoice in fine names). ‘‘ Come indoors, and check your transports, 
everyone is staring at us, you little imps!’’ remarked Fletcher with 
the candour of a friend of the house; and seizing on the brats, he 
carried them, one under each arm into the passage. His head was 
bent down, and, blinded by the comparative darkness of the house 
after the glare without, he ran against the young lady, who was 
standing in the background holding the babbling baby—“Tex 
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housand pardons!’’ murmured Fletcher, bowing with all the 
grace he could command, but still mechanically clutching his kick. 

ing captives. : 

Alice Lynn’s face dimpled with smiles; it was a comical intro- 
duction. ‘“‘ You have not hurt me, thank you; but let me take 
the children, please—they must go to bed now.” 

**?Pa, *pa,”’—screamed the innocents. ‘‘ We want to have tea 

in with ’pa !”’ 

But the howls were unavailing, and in some wonderful way the 
young lady in white noiselessly swept them off to the upper 
regions, and peace again descended on the house of the Hunters. 

The little dining-room was as Pleasant as neatness and cleanli- ~ 
ness could make it, but no woman’s skill could make the ancient 
drugget look like a Brussels carpet, or render the wall-paper. any- 
thing but faded and shabby. 

A great bunch of crimson roses burned on the white-covered tea 
table—a pile of little garments was heaped on the work-table near - 
the window; near to a dainty work-box an open book with the 
SC1SSOrs pointing to a verse. 

Presently Alice came downstairs, and began quietly to make 
tea, 

Mark Fletcher became conscious of a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment,—such a pleasant voice that betrayed him into expecting 
a more beautiful face than the one which was now before him. 
She merely seemed to him a tall girl, with a clear brunette com- 
plexion, a retrousse nose, and an expressive mouth. 

Strangers never admired her when she was silent ; it was only 
when she became animated, and her beautiful grey eyes lambent 
with enthusiasm, that everyone owned that ordinary pretty girls 
paled before Alice Lynn. 

Mrs. Hunter drifted into the room, a washed-out blonde, with 
hair already very thin at the parting, and red-rimmed pale-blue 
eyes. 

In a feeble way she greeted her guest, and sat down crookedly 
in a chair at the tea-table, glancing helplessly about her. 

* Alice, I hope everything is right; you know, I have been too 
unwell to look after tea ?’’ said she. 

‘* Yes, Maria; quite right,’’ answered Alice, passing a cup of 
tea to Fletcher, and thea cutting up the cake. 

Tea passed away rather silently. Mr. Hunter rarely talked much 
in his wife’s presence, her flow of small-talk had a depressing effect on 
him; and though Alice’s watchful eyes attended carefully to their 
bodily wants, she did not add much to the general conversation. 
An unusual proceeding on her part, for she could talk cleverly 
and. brightly, and was always ready to welcome the mildest 
joke with a low ripple of laughter. 
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Fletcher made several efforts to ‘draw her out,’’. and tried 
various subjects which he had found by experience to provoke a 
flow of conversation from silent girls, such as——Did she like 
Ternyson’s new poem! Was not the weather dreadfully hot? 
Had she read the last fashionable novel? Did she teach in the 
Sunday school ; etc.? All in vain, Alice answered with provoking 
indifference and politeness, lifting up her calm eyes to his handsome 
face as quietly as if he had been one of the ugliest. of men instead * 
of quite the contrary. 

“Will you come for a stroll now ?”’ said Hunter, when Fletcher 
had finished his last piece of cake some time, and was amusihé” 
himself by laying his beautifully-shaped hand in different pictures. 
que attitudes on the table. 

A man with an appreciation of the beautiful will admire it in 
his own person as well as in others. , 

** Oh, yes, certainly, Hunter,’’ answered he; “but I can only 
walk a quarter of an hour, as you know I have an engagement.” 

“Then, let us go at once, and make the most of the time. —I 
suppose, Maria,” turning to his wife, ‘you will not care to come 
too = 

“No, my love; the air might be cool, and I have an interesting 
novel that I must finish this evening,” piped Maria from the end 
of the table, where she sat encompassed by many crumbs and aset. 
of spilt tea. 

She was one of those women who, whatever they may be en 
gaged upon, always manage to do it awkwardly and untidily. 

Fletcher then politely invited Alice to accompany them ; but 
she excused herself on the plea of pressing engagements at home, 

After Fletcher had said good-bye to the ladies, the two curate” 
left the house, and finding the street still hot they turned into the’ 
cemetery, and strolled along the broad, shady path which traversedit. 

“Well, Fletcher, what do you think of Alice Lynn? Is she 
not a pretty girl, and as good as she is pretty r 

“Yes, she is rather nice-looking, I think; but, you know, I 
don’t much admire dark girls,’”’ answered he. 

‘* Rather nice-looking! Where is your taste, my good fellow ?” 

Fletcher laughed. 

‘‘ Here is a revolution !”’ said he ; “ positively you are beginning 
to notice beauty. I {thought you did not know such a thing 
existed.” | 

‘‘T only noticed her face, because she reminded me of some one’ 
I used to know.”’ 

Hunter’s face twitched a little convulsively. 

‘* One of your early loves, no doubt;”’ said Fletcher, carelessly 


‘that, of course, accounts for your admiring Miss Lynn.” 
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A long silence—Fletcher glanced at his companion; his eyes 
were dreamy, as if his thoughts were far away. Sentiment treads 
very closely on the heels of prose—a scent, a strain of music, and 
we dream again the almost forgotten dream, and the present fades 
away. 

Those melancholy lines were haunting his brain,— 

“For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these; it might have been !” 


** Do you feel faint ?” said Fletcher, anxiously. ‘ You ee 0 
awfully pale.”’ 

He started a little. 

“No—no, I am quite right. I was only thinking —your 
words made me think of something.” 

“ What is it, my dear fellow; I hope I have not hurt you PY 
anything J |.ave said ?”’ blundered Fletcher. 

** No—nothing !”’ then with one of those hurried rushes of a 
naturally-reserved person making a confidence, ‘‘ Your words 
happened to be true—that is all. You know, 1am not asentimen-. 
tal fellow, and no wonder, considering the life I lead; but still—I 
feel the old w.und sometimes.’’ 


He langlicd with an affectation of ease. ‘‘ Don’t you think me 


an old fool, Fletcher ?”’ 

Fletcher silently pressed his friend’s hand. 

“She was too beautiful and good for me—it was not to be,” he 
said, brokenly. ‘‘I had to abide by my fate, I was engaged when 
I first met Grace; tied and bound by honour and duty—tied and 
bound, although I was so young ; and though I knew that she loved 
me, it was not to be. There, don’t let us talk any more of this. 
I don’t know what makes me speak of it now.” 

Fletcher looked at the pale face beside him with wonder ; they 
had been friends for two years, but Hunter had never spoken or 
hinted at the subject before. He did not know how a sudden 
emotion will overflow a heart full of sorrow, and reveal its hidden 
bitterness. 

“ Poor old fellow !”’ said he ; “I am very sorry.” 


They took a few turns up and down the path, and then seated ~ 


themselves on a bench. 

_ ** What you have been saying makes it easier for me to con- 
sult you about an affair of mine,’”’ began Fletcher, with a little 
embarrassment, beginning to draw profiles and the letter E on the 
gravel with his cane. 

**Tell me what it is, and J will try and help you.”’ 

“ Why, you see, Hunter, I am getting awfully tired of this sort 
of life—twopence a year to live upon, and no end of bills always 
coming in—well, 1 have been thinking that I had much betier 
marry. This last with a cheerful laugh. 
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“ But marrying will not make you any better off as regards 
r income—very much the contrary !”’ 

“ Wait a minute, and let me finish: she has a large fortune— 
do you see now ?” 

“Then, you are going to marry for money ,?”’ 

“* Not exactly for money. I like Edith Kennedy very-well ; ; abe 
is a handsome girl, with a temper that I mean to subdue, Not 
every curate meets with a girl with eight hundred a year; it is an 
* unusual piece of good fortune, and I decidedly do not like ‘love in 

a cottage. a» - 

“Edith Kennedy! why, she is not a lady !’’ said Hesteri in a d 
voice of horror. 

Mark Fletcher’s face became red, and he pulled his little auburn 
whiskers ferociously. “‘ I never was much in love, and I don’t 
think I shall ever be so. Ihave not got it in me. Besides, I can- 
not afford to throw away such an opportunity; I shall probably 
never get such a good chance of settling again. Oh, yes; Edith 
will do well enough, Of course, I cannot expect perfection—who 
can = - 

‘‘ You are too honest to be a humbug,’”’ said Hunter, with a 
sigh ; “ I can see very well that your heart is not much touched ; 
but suppose you meet some one whom yom really could love --and 
it was too late?” ~~ 

Fletcher looked attentively at the tree before him, and un- 
consciously counted every knot in the stem. At length he spoke, 
with a slightly heightened colour, ‘‘ I am sorry you don’t like my” 
plan. I had—I thought of saying something definite to-night.’’ 

‘¢ You need not have consulted me—your mind was quite made 
up; but don’t be annoyed with me for what I have said—I mean if 
for the best. I think you have not known Mrs. Lowe’s niece more 

than a fortnight % ” 
“ Well, is not that long enough, Hunter? Any way, ber aunt 
has had time to tell me all about her means (Miss Kennedy’s, of 
course), and I have studied her character; two important points, 
you must acknowledge.” 

“I wish you would not show me your worst side to-night—I 
hate that mocking tone.’’ | 

‘‘I must not stop here a minute longer ; I see it is quite late,’’ 
said Fletcher, jumping up from the bench, with an affectation ot . 
great haste; ‘‘ wish me good luck before | go.’ 

Hunter could only “sigh like a furnace,” and they parted, one , 
bent on conquest, and the other to write a sermon, a most uuplea 
sant task in his present state of mind; he was upset by the pags 
talk, and he found a little more conversation necessary, 

Alice Lynn was fortunately at hand, 
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“Ts not Mr. Fletcher handsome?” he began, unable to change 


the current of his thoughts. 

“Extremely so; 1 never saw such a perfect profile’ said 

Alice, sewing busily ; ‘and he is evidently quite aware of the fact.”” 
* You think so?” said Hunter, with a ludicious sadness in his 
tone, mortified to hear his hero attacked. 

“* Yes; I think it is a pity that he is not a plainer man.” 

“ Don’t judge him too hardly ; I know him well. He is a sensible, 
conscientious fellow, and did well at college; but his head has 
been a little turned by the flattery and admiration of the women- 
kind. Idon’t think he is spoilt by it.” 

Alice looked incredulous. 

** He has sterling qualities under the froth,” continued Hunter, 
getting rather excited. 

‘* Ah, indeed.’’ 

“When a girl says ‘‘ indeed,” im answer to an argument, you 
may be sure that she does not intend to be convinced, and it is of 


no use saying any more. Mr. Hunter was of this opinion, and 
retired to solitude and a half-finished sermon. 


Mrs. Lowe’s gaudily furnished drawing-room was crowded. Fair 
damsels in white and pink occupied every seat in the room, and 
flocks of youths hovered around them, like so many dingy doves 
finding no rest for the sole of their feet. 

_ Mr. Fletcher’s late arrival created quite a sensation. The 
hostess rustled up to him, and shook him violently by the hand; 
she was a little stout lady with a very high cap. 

“How late you are, you wicked man! What do you mean 
by treating us in this way ?” exclaimed she. 

“* Yes, it is a great deal too bad; I have been wanting vou to 
play our duet for violin and piano,” chimed in a second lady, a 
fair girl, with a voice that seemed to come out of her satin shoes. 

**T am very contrite; pray forgive me, Mrs. Lowe, and you, too, 
Miss Kennedy; but I am delighted to hear that you have ntissed 
me at all,’’ said Fletcher, smiling with a vaingueur glance at 
the young lady. Let me give her a word of description ; she deserves 
it, for she is extremely pretty, but in a vulgar style,—a brilliant 
complexion, fluffy light hair, cut square on the forehead, and good 
features. 

“ Ah, you know very well who misses you!” chuckled Mrs. 
Lowe, with a sly wink at her niece. 

That young person made an effort to blush, but gave it up as a 
bad business, and tapping Mrs. Lowe’s fat hand with her fan, told 
her not to make a fool of herself. 

Mr. Fletcher shuddered a little... but duty is duty. The 
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second drawing-room was dimly lit, and only contained two or 
three couples, who, under cover of a brilliant instrument at perform- 
ance, were engaged in profitable flirtations. 

Into this harem Fletcher soon wandered, accompanied by a 
vision in pale blue tulle. 

‘* Let us sit here, please ?’’ whispered he looking at an ottoman 
half hidden by the window curtain. ‘I see a charmingly cool 





‘Oh, I am afraid that people will talk if we sit there,” giggled 
she, 

‘* Nonsense!” said he, shrugging his shoulders. Why was she 
so vulgar? ‘“ They ought to be glad to have such agreeable 
subjects 1o discuss !'’ Shedid not require much pressing, and they 
were soon seated under the friendly shade of the curtains. 

‘* Now for it,’’ he thought ; ‘‘ here is the chance at last.”” He 
commenced the sentimental. buisness directly. 

‘“‘T was so sorry tu be late, but it was through no fault of 
mine, for I was dyiug to get here.’’ 

‘* What nonsense! I have no doubt you were late on purpose.’’ 

‘Oh Edith—I mean, Miss Kennedy, you don’t really think 
so? Please say that you were joking.’’ 

She examined the lace on her dress with deep interest. Fletcher 
sighed deeply and looked profoundly miserable. 

** Why, won’t you speak to me to-night ?”’ said he, after a pause. 
“ You are making me wretched, with your cruel, cold manners; 
what have I done to offend you ?”’ 

“1 know you do not care a pin if I speak to you atall. You 
have not been to see aunt for a week ’’—with a pout. 

‘‘ T can bear this no longer,—I must speak openly, Why, Edith, 
you must know what are my feelings towards.you, and the hope,I 
have.” 

‘*Oh, my! what nonsense you gentlemen do talk sometimes,” 
tittered Edith, showing every tooth in her head. 

“ Do be serious for a minute,” 

‘‘T really must go now ; Miss Grey has left off playing,” said 
she, rising. 

‘‘ Stop, stop, only one minute,” said Fletcher, standing beside 
her, and siezing a not unwilling hand. 

A beseeching glance from a pair of fine eyes, and a whisper in 
her ear, a word in return, and the business was successfully ter- 
minated. Miss Kennedy, the heiress, was the fiancée of the Rey, 
Mark Fletcher. 

Edith only waited until the last guest had departed before shes 
told her aunt of her newly-formed engagement. Mrs, Lowe’s eye 
quite started out of her head with astonishment, 

‘*Why, bless my soul!’ said she, “marry a curate! You, 
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who might marry any one, with your appearance and fortune. [ 
am astonished that a fine girl like you should throw yourself away 
like this!’’ and Mrs. Lowe heaved a prodigious sigh. 

Edith sighed in sympathy. 

‘¢ Well, aunt, I am afraid I have been rather foolish but ;——”’ 

‘* Ah! you girls are never certain what you want,” interrupted 
the aunt. ‘‘It is not six weeks since you broke off your last 
engagement—to Mr. Pepper, was it not. I only hope that this 
affair will end just as suddenly !’’ 

** 1 do think you are very unkind to reproach me like this—and 
this affair, as you call it, is all your fault too; you have been en. 
couraging Mr. Fletcher to come to the house ever since I came to 
stay with you! You might have guessed what would happen.” 

“ My fault !”’ said the irritated aunt, in a very high key. ‘* How 
could I tell that you intended to marry the man! I thought that 
you were only flirting, as usual.”’ 

** Why, you see, Mr. Fletcher is very handsome, and so pleasant, 
and he is a clergyman, you know. I think we shall manage 
ogether somehow,”’ said Edith, trying to avert her relative’s 
wrath. 

‘* And what about Mr. Pepper ? why did you throw him over? 
He was a much more suitable match for you; he had a large for- 
tune, and he is good-looking,—what more can you want, you un- 
reasonable girl?’’ continued Mrs. Lowe, with gathering in- 
dignation. 

“Qh, I quarrelled with him about something. I was sorry, 
or I was very fond of him,’’ said Miss Kennedy, pensively. 

‘* Why, what about, in Heaven’s name ?’’ 

‘“*He would wear a beard, and I hate them. Then I never 
liked the idea of being called Mrs. Pepper, such a low, business-like 
pame ; it makes one think of tradesmen and those sort of vulgar 
people, you know.”’ 

‘My opinion is that you are a perfect idiot,’’ said the aunt, 
solemnly marching towards the door. Then turniay to launch a 
Parthian durt, ‘‘ I suppose you have told Mr. Fletcher about 
your last engagement. He cannot have known about it.”’ 

* No, I have not, and what is more I shall not. So there!’’ 
retorted the niece, becoming exceedingly red and sbrill. 

Peace did not return again to Miss Kennedy’s agitated mind 
until she had spent two hours in profound meditation upon her 
wedding dress, and had arrived at the decision that silk was more 
becoming than satin. 


Fletcher’s plans had succeeded, he had been engaged three 
weeks to the heiress; he shoul! have bzen in a state of perfet 
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felicity, but he was not. Every day he became less cheerful, 
always constrained in the presence of his fiancée, and rather avoid- 
ing than seeking her society. The only house that he frequented 
in those days was Mr. Hunter’s ; aud he always left it, after one of 
his long calls, looking still more melancholy. This was the more 
strange that he was on friendly terms with all its inmates, not 
excepting Alice. He had quite changed his opinion of her; he 
considered her a paragon of cleverness and beauty. She never 
flattered him either by word or look, but even dared to gently 
mock at his conceit, and to hint that he was not particularly 
learned. There is a certain danger in this treatment when the 
patient is not accostomed to it. 

The Pelham-Road again—still more dusty if possible. It is 
half-past five in the afternoon, and Mr. Hunter and Alice are 
walking to the usual service at St. Silas, Rosalind trotting in front. 

‘* Do know that I am not easy about Fletcher,’’ said he. 

** Why not ?” said Alice, with a little accession of colour. She 
looked charming to-day in her fresh white dress, and broad. brimmed 
straw hat, with its wreath of field flowers; but her expression is 
changed since we first met, her grey eyes are no longer calm, there 
is a sad look in them— a shadow of trouble. 

“T have merely an uneasy sensation that all is not quite 
smooth between him and Miss Kennedy.” 

“They have been engaged some time now ; they must quarrel a 
little.” 

“ Ab, but I am afraid it is something worse than that. Did 
you not notice his manner last night when he was talking of his 
future; he tried to appear cheerful, but I could see that he was 
anything but happy. ‘The girl evidently grates on him on nearer 
acquaintance.” 

“ She is dreadfully vulgar,’’ said Alice, with an air of chari- 
table conviction. | | 

“ Yes ; and she has no mind, no heart, and I was almost going 
to say—no soul! A nice enough wife for some one, but never for 
Fletcher.”’ 

An involuntary sigh passed Alice’s lips, and a thought passed 
through her mind—* with every hope and aim so far apart... can 
they be happy together ?”’ 

“You noticed, of course, her conduct the other evening at Mrs, 
Brown’s dinner party ?’”’ continued Hunter. ‘‘ Did she not flirt 
atrociously with that Mr. Pepper? I could see how much annoyed 
Fletcher was, although he tried to hide it.—Oh, I wish you could 
do Miss Kennedy as much good as you have done to bim !”’ 

**Z done him good!’’ Her voice trembled. 
“Yes, you really have changed him wonderfully; every time 
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after you have had a talk together, I notice an improvement in 
him, You need not blush, every noble character influences others 
for good. You have only brought dormant qualities to light.’’ 

“Thank you, for your kind words; I have tried to be a real 
friend to him.”’ 

Her face had an expression of happiuess not of earth. It was 
a light that an angel might have rejoiced to have seen. 

It was still shining in her eyes, when she reached the church, 
and knelt in her favourite corner under the paiuted window. 

The “ two or three ’” weary souls, who were seeking for rest 
were gathered together. The organ ceased, and the voice of Mark 
Fletcher sounded in their ears. 

Alice started and looked up; the voice she knew so well was 
strangely altered. The words were uttered with a feverish haste 
and power, as if he were labouring under an ill-repressed excite- 
ment. Her ear was more acute than that of the little congregation ; 
to them it only seemed that Mr. Fletcher read the service rather 
carelessly. 

Hunter was shocked when his short-sighted eyes were close 
enough to Fletcher to notice any change in his appearance. They 
were alone in the vestry after service. 

“ How ill you look, Fletcher !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why did you 
not tell me before service? I could have managed well enough.”’ 

‘Tam not ill—I have only had some news that will rather 
amuse you.’’ A nervous laugh broke from his lips. “In fact, the 
news will amuse every one. Miss Kennedy has thrown your 
humble servant over !”’ 

A pause, 

“ Don’t stand staring at me. It is quite true; I got this note 
from her just now. Here, read it.” 

A pink note fluttered to the ground. Hunter picked it up and 
tried to read; the letters moved befure his eyes like water—‘‘ Old 
love,”—‘' Forgive me,’’ ‘‘ Dearest Edwin Pepper.’ The sense of 
the disjointed words reached his brain. The scented pink note had 
crushed an ambition, and cut a vanity to the quick—Mark Fietcher 
was free. 

“Very prettily put, is it not?’ said the self-mocking voice. 
“So careful not to wound my feelings; it is quite a model of a 
letter.’’ 

“It is very hard for you; she has treated you abomiuably. 
But——”’ ; 

“Don’t go on; I know all that you are going to say,’’ broke in 
Fletcher, angrily; ‘‘as if 1 cared for her ; but can you give me any 
comfort, to support when all my little world is savering ao he 
Jilted fortune-hunter !’’ 











He rushed out of the vestry without another word. Truly, his 
vanity had received a rude shock. 


A long month passed and nothing was seen of Fletcher by his 
friend, except at church. At last one evening brought the discon- 
solate one to the curate’s home. The little maid ushered him into 
the sitting-room, where as usual sat Alice with Celia kneeling 
beside her, -a fair little maiden of three years. 

It was a pretty picture, the soft evening light falling on the 
young girl’s expressive face, and the eager little child pressing 
close to her, with lips half open with excitement, drinking in every 
word of the fairy tale. 

‘* And so the prince married her, and they lived happily ever 
after,’’ Alice was saying. 

“Oh, pretty—pretty story !’’ cried Celia, rapturously and dis- 
tinctly, clasping two plump hands. 

‘‘T am sorry that both Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are out,” said 
Alice, nervously. 

It does not matter,” he answered. 

The clock became unpleasantly audible, and the little child ran 
to the open piano and began to strike a note. “ Bang! bang!’’ went 
the little fists. 3 

Fletcher put his hands over his ears, and Alice laughed. The 
ice began to melt. 

“Do you remember,” he said, after a time, “ that talk we had 
long ago, when we made a compact that we would be real friends ¢”’ 

“T have not forgotten it.”’ 

‘Well, and do you not think that friends ought to tell each 
other everything ?”’ 

“That entirely depends on circumstances,” said she. 

“What a prim little answer!” said Fletcher, with one of his 
old smiles lighting up his face. ‘“ But I want a confessor—won’t 
you be mine ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Alice; ‘‘ begin at once, reverend penitent.” 

He walked quickly up to her. 

‘* Come to the window ; that child has such sharp ears,’ said he. 

Alice obeyed, and stood beside him. ‘“ How tall and handsome 
he is!’ she thought, half-ashamed of caring for such foolish things, 

“ Let us speak of Mark Fletcher as if he were not present,” he 
began; ‘‘it will make it easier Do you know that he is a good- 
for-nothing fellow ?”’ 

"Do you want to be contradicted?’ laughed Alice. “ People 
generally abuse themselves for the sake of being flattéred.” 

“No, not in this case—yes, poor Mark Fletcher has had a 
severe wound; an arrow has found out the joint in his harness, 
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(that is a quotation, you know). His vapity has been hurt. You 
know his weak point very well, confessor, and have lectured him 
on it scores of times.”’ 

“ Don’t exaggerate, sir 2”’ 

“Well, he has received a good lesson, and he is thankful for it. 
Alice—”’ he went on, ‘‘ do you think me very vain ?”’ 

The imploring tone entirely neutralised the ludicrous effect of 
the words. 

Yes, I think you—are—a—little |!” 

“Only a little’—but you have a bad opinion of me. I am 
idle, self-indulgent, weak ?”’ 

His voice softened, and his blue eyes looked at her tenderly. 

“No, no ; not so bad as all that!” she faltered. 

“Oh, Alice! if I thought you did not despise me, I should be 
happy ; and yet I think I am a little improved. I have found out 
that love conquers all, and that it will make the poorest home a 
heaven.” 

** How often I have heard you laugh at that idea !” said Alice, 
pretending to be much amused. 

“| have changed my opinion, and I want to try the experiment— 
‘love in a cottage, or rather lodgings on two hundred a year. 
Alice, my own love! will you marry the man who has been thrown 
over by an heiress; can you ever love me!—Alice! Alice !”’ 

A little hand was laid in his—his words were needed. 

‘** So you are really going to act contrary to the good resolutions 
you have enunciated so often?’ said Alice a little later. The 
little child had ran away, and they were alone. 

“Which set of good resolutions do you mean, my darling?” 
asked the enamoured curate. 

‘‘Why, of course, you know, that very excellent and sensible 
idea of yours—never to marry a penniless girl.”’ 

“Oh, I was a fool then, but now I know better—with your 
love, I am not afraid to be poor.”’ 

‘Yes, I believe that you must really love me,’’ she said, softly ; 
“but Mark—if I were to tell vou that there is a strange ‘ poetic 
justice ’ in your last choice ?”’ 

“Don’t taunt me with my first wicked choice.” 

‘No, no; I do not mind being your second love”—with & 
shy smile ;’’ but I only want to tell you that you are not going to 
to marry a poor girl. I have a large fortune, that— ” 

Mark interrupted her with a burst of laughter. ‘‘ Oh little 
romancer—what nonsense you can talk !’’ 

‘* But it is true, and I am glad of it for your sake; and you 
love me for myself, not for my fortune, it is that certainly that 
makes me happy. Have not I and my cousins kept my secret well ?”’ 
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He was very pale. ‘‘ Alice, no fortune could make you more 
dearer to me than you are. I should love you if you were a 
beggar—my own, my own”... He bent down and their lips 
met in a first long kiss. The golden hour that comes once in every 
life dawned on these lovers, and the world was made new again 
for them. And so at last Mark Fletcher won his heiress. 





AN ELFIN SONG. 


An elf on a rounded mushroom sat 

And watched for the sweep of the twilight bat, 
The glowworm’s feeble star. 

A tiny elf, and alone was he, 

With his wits to keep him company, 
And fancies found afar. 


The moon he saw with a circled ring, 
And knew that the moon would with it bring 


Its swathes of driven rain. 
He heard the hum of beetles boom, 


And marked the forest’s sombre gloom 
That rose beyond the plain. 


A white little fay from the forest came, 

A little white fay by the glowworm’s flame, 
And kissed his thoughts away. 

So two small elves on the mushroom sat, 

And recked nor beetle nor sweep of bat— 
They had too much to say ! 


Francis H. Hemery, 


































































The Kangaroo. 


THE KANGAROO. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


In acountry which still continues to be the home of a peculiar 
type of animal and vegetable life, which, during that period of the 
world’s history known to the geologists as the Oolitic age, was 
common to the entire globe, but has long since been elsewhere 
superseded by new forms, we may naturally expect to find much 
that will attract and interest every thoughtful mind; and 
amongst the wonders of Australia—for it is to that paradoxical 
land we would allude—there is scarcely to be found a more 
fascinating subject of study for a lover of nature and natural 
history than the curious group of animals, better known by their 
English, or rather Australian name of Kangaroo. 

The family of the Macropide#—or, more correctly speaking, 
Macropine, as several species included under the former name are not 
properly kangaroos—consists of several venera, subdivided into nu- 
merous species (between thirty or forty in all, each differing from the 
others by well-marked characteristics), at present exclusively con- 
fined to the continent of Australia and afew of the islands imme- 
diately adjoining : although, as the fossilsdug up in various por- 
tions of the world abundantly testify, they formerly enjoyed a much 
more extensive range. 

The celebrated navigator Cook and Dr., afterwards Sir Joseph 
Banks were the first who brought to Europe anything like a correct 
account of the “ Nondescript animal of New Holland,” as they 
termed the ‘l'asmanian kangaroo ; and in their journal we find the 
following account of the impressions made by a first sight of this 
extraordinary animal upon the minds of the captain and crew of 
the ‘* Endeavour.’ 

“ Friday, June 22nd, 1770.—Some of the people were sent on 
the other side of the water to shoot pigeons for the sick, who at 
their return reported that they had perceived an animal as large as 
a greyhound, of a slender make, a mouse colour, and extremely 
swift. The next day almost everybody had seen the animal which 
the pigeon-shooters had brought an account of the day before.”’ 
“June 24th.—As I was walking this morning at a little distance 
from ths ship, I saw, myself, one of the animals which had 
been so often described; it was of a light mouse-colour, and in 
size and shape very much resembling a greyhound, and I should 
have taken it for a wild dog, if, instead of running, it had not leapt 
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like a deer, or hare; its legs were said to be very slender, and the 
print of its foot to be like that of a goat; but when I saw it the 
grass was so high that the legs were concealed, and the ground: was 
too hard to receive the track. Mr. Banks also had an imperfect 
view of this animal, but was of opinion that its species was hitherto 
unknown,”’ “Saturday, 14th of July.—Mr. Gore had the good 
fortune to kill one of the animals which had been so much the sub. 
ject of our speculation.”’ 

And no wonder either that the king of the Marsupials should 
have surprised Cook and his companions ; for he is, really, a most 
extraordinary creature, and requires to be seen—seen, that is, in his 
native woods, in order to be appreciated : for the crawling, slouch- 
ing gait of the poor captives in this country conveys but a faint 
idea, indeed, of the free and bird-like movements of the kangaroo ‘‘at 
home,’’ whether flying before his enemies down the sideling of a 
hill, and clearing in his course logs and bushes many feet in height, 
or proceeding more leisurely acruss some grassy plain, to his fa- 
vourite wateripg-place or camping- ground. 

. Cook’s description, written nearly a hundred years ago, conveys 
so excellent an idea of the general appearance of the Macropide 
that we cannot do. better-than quote it, in extenso here. ‘“ In 
form it (the kangaroo) is most like a jerboa, which it also resembles 
in its motions, but it greatly differs in size, the jerboa not being 
larger than a common rat, and this animal, when full grown, being 
as big as a sheep; this individual (the one shot by Mr. Gore) was 
@ young one, much under its full growth, weighing only 38 lbs. 
The head, neck and shoulders are very small in proportion to the 
other parts of the body, which is thick near the posterior parts, 
and tapering towards the head ; the forelegs of this individual were 
only four inches long, and the hind legs two and twenty ; its pro- 
gress is by progressive leaps or hops, of a great length, in an erect 
posture ; the forelecs are kept close to the breast, and seemed to 
be of use only for dizging; the skin is covered with a short fur, of 
a dark mouse or grey colour, excepting the head and ears, which 
bear a slight resemblance to those of a hare. ‘This animal is called 
by the natives ‘ Kangaroo.’’’ “ The next day our kangaroo was 
dressed and proved most excellent meat.” A fact which seems 
somewhat to have surprised the worthy commander, who, neverthe- 
less exhibited an amount of appreciative taste quite remarkable, 
which we heartily commend tu the notice of intending emigrants 
generally, and to the Acclimatisation Society in particular; but 
we believe that the latter are already aware of the fact that there 
is no soup, not even excepting turtle, superior to that which is 
made from an old man’s tail. ‘Old man’ being the popular name 
applied in Australia to the adult male kangaroo renders further 
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explanation of the above, at first sight rather startling, statement 
unnecessary. 

Kangaroo steaks have been praised; but although a combination 
of circumstances might have rendered them occasionally desirable, 
in our opinion they are insipid and decidedly tough. Captain 
Cook early discovered this; for we find him recording in his log 
that an adult specimen, shot by Dr. Banks, was so unmanageable 
that he was reluctantly compelled to make it over to his men, who 
were less fastidious, or possibly had stronger jaws ; for they, he tells 
us, ‘‘ speedily devoured it.’’ However, there is no mistake about 
the tail, i¢ makes delicious soup. 

There is no anatomical distinction of any importance existing 
between the different species of kangaroo, which are distinguished 
from each other by habits, size, and colour only; all are provided 
with a pouch or supplementary uterus ; all have the peculiar bones 
on the front of the pelvis, as a support to that curious appendage, 
though, as might have been expected, these are less developed in 
the male than in the female; all have the bones of the fore-paw or 
arm, free, and so articulated as to allow of rotatory muvement ; all 
have the dental system identical, and the hind legs three-jointed 
The thigh bone much resembles the shoulder-blade of other animals, 
and is broad and deeply-grooved for the attachment of the powerful 
muscles that enable these animals to perform the marvellous feats 
of agility for which they have become renowned. ‘The second joint 
is long, but the muscles are here reduced to tendons of immense 
strength and power, so much so that the older kangaroos have 
occasionally been known to snap the bone asunder, when startled 
into taking a sudden spring, so powerful is their contractile force. 
The foot, which in the adult animals of the larger kinds is from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, is tipped with a formidable-claw 
three or four inches long; the other toes are rudimentary, one 
small nail on the outside of the foot, and two, less still, and joined 
together, opposite to it on the inner side, alone representing them. 
The forelegs, or arms, as they are sometimes called, are short ; and 
the paws, which are comparatively large and broad, are armed with 
five strong claws. ‘Ihe head is not unlike that of the fallow-deer, 
and the countenance is mild and placid, but seldom exactly alike, 
in point of expression, in any two individuals; some of the old 
males have prominent Roman noses like a Merino Ram. 

The carcase of the kangaroo, like that of the European hare, 
rarely, if ever, contains any fat; and much diversity of opinion 
prevails as to the nutritious quality of the flesh, of which dogs are 
never very fond, although they feed greedily on opossum, which 
looks drier, but is certainly not quite so tough. ‘The aborigines, 
however, used formerly to prize kangaroo flesh as the richest dainty 
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their country afforded, and celebrated the slaughter of an ‘‘ old man” 
by a grand ‘‘ corrobaree,’ or war dance, much in thesame way that 
the Hottentots do the slaying of a lion, or the negroes of Central 
Africa the destruction of an elephant or gorilla—for, harmless 
thongh it be, the kangaroo is the largest animal at present indi. 
genous to Australia, and will sometimes fight fiercely when brought 
to bay, standing against a tree and tearing the incautious aggressor 
with the powerful claws of its hind feet, or hugging him to death, 
bear-fashion, between its small but muscular fore-paws—so that 
‘ blackie,’ not without some reason, looked upon its capture as a 
feat of some importance aud quite worthy of commemoration by 
dance and song. 

_ For a long time considerable uncertainty existed as to the mode 
of reproduction peculiar to these animals, and even now the doubts 
upon this point are far from being universally cleared up: although 
the numerous experiments made at the Zoological gardens, both in 
London and Sydney, ought to have settled the question long ago. 

The young kangaroos are not born at any particular season of 
the year, so that one dam may be seen with the bare rudiments of 
a young one in her pouch; whilst another, in the same ‘mob’ or 
flock has a full-known ‘joey’ hoppiny by her side. The old doe. 
kangaroos have a habit, when closely pressed by their enemies, of 
pulling their young ones from their hiding-place in the maternal 
pouch and throwing them away; and have accordingly by some 
authors been placed at the bottom of the scale of animal life, us 
deficient in natural affection ; but this want of maternal instinct is 
more apparent than real, for the poor mother invariably, if she 
escapes with ber life, returns to pick up her joey as soon as the 
coast is clear ; having probably cast it away for a time in order to 
preserve botli their lives, knowing that the pursuers would neglect 
its slender form in their eager chase of herself, who, temporarily 
relieved of her burden, could also more readily escape; so that, in 
reality, 1t is true affection, and not the want of it, that prompts the 
old kangaroo to act in the apparently unnatural manner peculiar to 
her race. 

The great red kangaroo (macropus major or laniger) is the 
largest species of the Macropide at preseut known to exist, and is 
also the handsomest of the Australian mammalia. Its general 
colour is sandy red, tinged with orange, which in the female and 
yoang of both sexes is changed into a light mouse-colour ; its length 
from the tip of the nose to the extremity of the tail is eight feet 
two inches, of which the tail itself measures about three feet, and 
is proportionately muscular; the female, as generally happens 
amongst the kangaroos, is considerably, almost a third, smaller 
than her mate. This species is confined to the interior and eastern 
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portions of the continent, and is remarkably swift. The adult 
male occasionally attains a weight of two hundred pounds, 

The great grey kangaroo, although distinguished by the specific 
term giganteus, is not quite as large as the preceding, but is more 
generally diffused throughout the country, its habitat extending 
from the extreme north of Queensland to the southern extremity of 
Victoria ; and as far, in a westerly direction, as South Australia ; 
it is also to be met with in Van Diemen’s Land, and is probably 
the animal referred to in Cook’s voyages, of which mention has 
previously been made. As its name would indicate, this species is 
of a uniform greyish-brown, passing into a grisly grey on the under 
surface: the face, paws, feet, and the tip of tne tail are black. 
This species, which is often hunted in Tasmania, where it frequently 
leads the hounds an exciting chase of eighteen or twenty miles, or 
even more, inhabits low grassy hills and plains skirted by open 
forests, to which it retires for shelter from the heat of the sun. 

The bridled kangaroo (M. frenatus) is a native of the southerly 
and central portions of the Australian continent, and is an elegant 
little species, weighing from ten to fifteen pounds. The general 
tint of the fur on the upper surface is grey, the under parts are 
white ; it owes its specific appellation to two white bands which 
extend from the occiput backwards over the shoulder on each side, 
and from the tip of the muzzle to beneath the eye. It is a native 
of the interior, where it inhabits dry ridges entirely devoid of 
water. 

The nail-tailed’kangaroo (M. ungu*for) is avery elegant animal, 
measuring about four feet in length. In this species the tail is 
clothed with a long black tuft of hair, in the centre of which is 
placed a thick black nail, very closely resembling, in shape and 
general appearance, that of a human finger. The general colour 
of this species is a buffy yellow; but it appears to be rare, and little 
is known, with certainty, as to its habits or the extent of country 
in which it is to be found. 

The wallaby (Petrogale) is distinguished from the genus 
Macropus by the muzzle devoid of hair; The rock wallaby is one 
of the most remarkable animals of this genus, and may be called 
the chamois of the kangaroo family, inhabiting, as it does, wild 
rocky mountains, whose side it seldom descends, even partially, 
whilst ii is never to be met with at their base. ‘The rock wallaby 
is a dangerous animal, owing to a habit it has when closely pursued 
of rushing against its enemy, and forcing him over the rocks ; it is 
smaller than the red kangaroo, and is chiefly to be seen in the 
south-eastern peste of Australia; it is gregarious in its habits, but 
the flocks, or ‘ mobs,’ as they are termed, are usually small. 

The short-eared rock wallaby ( P. brachyotis) is another shy 
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and retiring animal inhabiting the most inaccessible haunts. It is 
much smaller than the preceding species, and lives in caves and 
crevices among the rocks on the north-west coast. The tail is 
bushy, the terminal third being dusky black. 

The brush-tailed wallaby (P. penicilatta) has along, harsh fur, 
of a dusky brown colour tinged with purple, and a greyish-white 
mark extending from the lip to the ear. The two sexes are of 
equal size. This species is nocturnal in its habits, and, like the 
two preceding, frequents rocky mountains; it is wild and shy; and 
_ readily ascends sloping trees, so that by persons unaccustomed to 
its appearance it bas more than once been mistaken for a 
monkey. 

The halmaturi are distinguished from the two preceding genera 
by having the muzzle rather elongated, and the tail shorter than 
the body and covered with scales towards the tip; there are also 
some slight dental differences. In the Australian colonies all these 
animals, it must be remembered, are indifferently termed “ walla- 
bies ”’ or “ kangaroos.’’ The black wallaby(halmaturus ualabatus) — 
the latter word being a latinised form of the native word “ wallabee”’ 
or “‘wallaby’’—is an animal of about four feet in length,with a long, 
harsh fur of a blackish-brown colour, turning to yellow on the 
under surface of the body ; it is pretty generally diffused through- 
out the thick brushwood of New South Wales, and especially in the 
islands at the riiouth of the Hunter river. It is distinguished from 
all the other kangaroos by a jet-black spot under the insertion of 
each arm. 

Parry’s “wallaby”’ is a fine animal of a silvery grey colour, which 
turns to purplish-brown upon the back ; it is rendered particularly 
conspicuous by a pure white mark extending from the tip of the 
muzzle, along the cheeks, to the angle of the eye. The length of 
this species is five feet five or six inches, and it is confined to a 
range of hills extending parallel with the coast, from Port Stephens 
to Moreton Bay. 

The Paddymellon, or Pademelon wallaby, is perhaps the most 
widely diffused, and the best known of all the kangaroos ; it was 
first brought to Europe by some French navigators, who bestowed 
upon it the inappropriate name of ‘‘ Thetidis” after their vessel. It 
is about three feet in length, and the sexes do not differ in size. 


The kangaroo hare (Lagorchestes leporoidee) is singularly like 


a European hare in size und colouring ; it is tolerably abundant on 
the plains of South Australia. The sexes do not differ in size. 
The kangaroo rat, or “putchook’’ of the aborgines (hypsiprymnus 
minor) is considerably smaller than the preceding animal, being 
about the size of a small rabbit; it has a head very closely resembling 


that of a rat, and although its hind legs are similar in shape those 
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of a true kangaroo, it always runs upon all-fours; its prevailing 
colour is light owe: dogs will not eat its flesh, which has a rank, 
disagreeable smell; it is pretty generally diffused throughout the 
southern parts of Australia : the sexes are of equal size. 

Bennet’s wallaby, or kangaroo, is very common in Van Die. 


men’s Land, where thousands are slaughtered every year for the 
sake of their hides, which make excellent leather, but without, as 
yet, apparently causing any diminution in their numbers. This 
species is gregarious, roaming in large flocks through the dense 
humid forests of its native land. It might readily, it desirable, be 
domesticated in England, as it breeds freely in confinement, and 
is not at all impatient of either cold or damp. 

The Tasmanian jerboa (Bettongia cuniculus) is only found ; in 
Van Diemen’s Land; it isa small animal of about two feet in 
length, of a brownish-grey colour, inhabiting open, sandy, or stony 
forests. 

The foregoing are a few of the more remarkable genera belong- 
ing to the family of the Macrspidx. at present to be met with in 
Australia, which, however, in common with all other parts of the 
globe, presents indications of having been, in former times, inha- 
bited by kindred races far surpassing in size the comparatively 
diminutive creatures which, in this degenerate age, roam through 
its primeval woods, or across its boundless but scantily herbazed 
plains. For instance, the gigantic marsupial described by Owen in 
his “‘ Palwontology,’’ from a single tooth, and named by him 
Diprotodon, rivalled in size the colossal sloth (Megatherium) of 
Southern America, with which it was contemporary, and was kept 
in check by carnivorous animals—represented, at the present day, 
by the thylacines and dasyures of Tasmania—one specie of which, 
at least, to use the words of Professor Owen, “ had carnassial teeth 
two feet three lines in longitudinal extent, and was fully twice the 
size of a lion!’’ 

But these monsters have, happily, passed away for ever, and 
their place been taken by the existing races, which we have no 
reason to believe were, at any time, co-existing with them; but 
these, too, are surely though slowly disappearing from their native 
haunts; and although their place is no longer usurped by new 
creations, man and his various breeds of domesticated animals are 
as certainly driving them from the scene they have occupied 80 
long, as the terrible cataclysms of the older world removed their 
more formidable predecessors. 

Owing to the vast extent of continental Australia this exter- 
minative process will be necessarily slow: yet when we hear of 
three thousand kangaroos being clubbed en masse, in one battue, 
and left to rot upon the ground, because, forsooth, they eat 4 
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portion of a squatter’s grass, we cannot doubt the ultimate results. 
And, even now, within the memory of the older colonists, these 
beautiful and harmless creatures, which, as well as the emus and 
and opossums, were a few years ago most abundant in these very 
localities, have become comparatively scarce, if not totally extent, 
within the settled districts; so much so that the appearance of one 
of them on Keilor Plains, would, certainly, create as great an excite. 
ment in the minds of the farmers, as if the same animal were to 
be suddenly discovered feeding on the Plains of Salisbury, or the 
Curragh of Kildare. 

But is there no way, it may be asked, of putting a stop to this 
wholesale destruction of a curious and beautiful animal, doubtless 
created by the Sovereign Ruler of the universe for some wise, if 
unfathomable purpose? We hardly know; legislative enactments, 
we fear, would prove but of slight avail ; and, most probably, would 
not be had recourse to, in a free country, until too late. Much 
might doubtless be effected by the various acclimatisation societies 
of Europe and America, to postpone the inevitable hour of extinc. 
tion ; but it is unlikely, and, indeed, scarcely desirable, that the 
kangaroo should ever be multiplied to any great extent out of its 
native Jand; for, although its skin makes admirable leather, and 
its tail delicious soup, we have indigenous animals of our own 
which equal or surpass it in the first, if not altogether in the last 
respect ; and although the flesh of the young kangaroo, or joey, is 
reckoned tender and good, and is even compared by some enthu. 
siasts with venison, it is not probable that it will ever tickle the 
public palate to such an extent as to supersede mutton in the 
market, and unless such a phenomenon should take place, there 
would be but slender chance of the Macropids ever increasing in 
this country in sufficient numbers to ensure them from ultimate 
extinction. 

No ; it seems a pity, but the kangaroos are a doomed race ; and, 
sooner or later, men will speak of them as they do now of the 
dodo and great auk ; and then, but not till then, will it be regretted 
tbat more care was not taken to preserve so unique an animal to 
the world. 





































Sympathy. 


SYMPA rHy. 


(TO THE BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR.) 


WHEN thus some earnest spirit may, 
Stretch hand to help along, 
What can the humble singer say, 
Or how can word or song 
The stranger’s generous gift repay, 
Who mid life’s crush and throng, 
Pauses to cast her soul-bright ray 
Of thought upon his darken’d way. 


Oh! what smypathy not do, 
This sunlight of the mind ? 

Draw up the tears that fall like dew ; 
Snow-sheet of grief unwind, 

Give mists of dream-land heavenly hues, 
The bud to bloom unbind ; 

Shed spring of joy where winter threw 
His blighting glance as hope withdrew. 


Frail sympathy, yes there is nought, 
Plumes more the drooping wing 

Of the young spirit, which hath caught 
The day’s desire to spring, 

Out of the prison for it wrought 
By every worldly thing ; 

Pass from its cage and pour untaught 
The artless song with freedom fraught. 


Dear lady, like the southern air, 
Kissing the floweret meek, 
Like beacon-light that points to where 
We may a haven seek— 
A guiding star, gentle and fair, 
To thy kind thought. Too weak 
My trembling lyre, or it would bear 
My soul to thine in tones more rare. 


ERNEST LEIDHOLD. 

















